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George Hedley, assistant professor of sociology and religion, Mills College, stresses the 
essential long range work of educators in these times of crisis even though that work may not 
be as stirring as the immediate and crucial work of war. 
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Scripps College, directed the educators’ attention to their responsibility for the future in 
her paper, “Educating Women for a Post-War World.” 
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Elva Brown, Miss Lois M. Bennink, Miss Lillian F. Bidwell, Mrs. Eugenie A. Leonard, and 
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all the speakers who cooperated so fully and promptly in submitting their papers for the use 
of the Journat. It is regretted that the space limitations of the Journat prevent the pub- 
lication of many excellent papers. 


In the June issue additional papers will be published as well as the report of the business 
meetings and the membership list. The editors would welcome suggestions as to papers which 
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President’s Address’ 


ALICE CROCKER LLOYD 


In the last month of the year 1941, 
Americans have been drawn together 
in a common purpose with a need for 
cooperative effort and group effective- 
ness which has never been equaled. 
Our very existence depends on our be- 
ing able to work together in groups. 
The army, the navy, the civilian effort 
must all be united in an effective 
group effort, and must be inspired and 
vitalized by an understanding of what 
we are doing. The too tragic proof of 
the failure to understand one another 
and to work together is found in the 
Roberts report of the appalling disas- 
ter at Pearl Harbor.” In their relation- 
ship to young people, advisers and 
deans in schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities have a unique opportunity to 
help in giving them insight and under- 
standing of the situation in which they 
are now involved and to help in in- 
tegrating and vitalizing the war effort. 

We have the privilege of a job 
which throws us with young people. 
It is our business to be their friends, 
guides, and counselors. Because of 
our association with many groups of 
young people throughout this broad 
land, we have unique responsibility of 
leadership. It is our duty to help 
young people to a new psychology, 


*Presented at the opening session of the 26th an- 
nual convention of N.A.D.W., Gold Room, Hotel 
Fairmont, San Francisco, Calif., 2:15 p.m., February 
17, 1942. 

*Roberts, Associate Supreme Court Justice Owen J., 
chairman. “To Ascertain and Report the Facts Re- 
lating to the attack made by Japanese armed forces 
upon the Territory of Hawaii on December 7.” New 
York Times 91: 30-31; January 25, 1942. 


both for their sakes since they are 
floundering, and for the sake of our 
country whose leaders they will soon 
be. And we must ask ourselves what 
we have given the young of the na- 
tion in training and in teaching in the 
twenty years since the last war that 
will endow them with the moral and 
physical courage which they now need. 
There have been a few modern trends 
in training and in teaching which have 
not tended to “condition” them, as our 
friends the psychologists say, to the 
terrific demands now made upon 
them. 


We hear members of our own gen- 
eration complaining that we no longer 
have security. We do not know what 
is going to happen to our incomes or to 
our professional lives. But there is a 
deeper insecurity in the modern pic- 
ture which young people with their 
lives before them feel even more keen- 
ly than does our own more settled 
generation. In three very important, 
fundamental phases of life young 
people are shaken and insecure. One 
is in their economic life, one is in their 
social or moral life, and one is in their 
relgious life. 

The economic phase of their prob- 
lem is one that we cannot do much to 
alleviate. We can only do our best to 
make them face it squarely and adven- 
turously, with courage and without 
the “Why did this have to happen to 
me?” psychology. Too many of them 
look at their troubles too personally. 
I agree with Katherine Mansfield that 
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people today are simply cursed by the 
Personal—by what is happening to 
them as individuals.* This egoism 
frightens me, as it did Katherine 
Mansfield, when I realize the enor- 
mity of the sacrifice of personal inter- 
ests in the present situation, and I 
think parents and teachers and person- 
nel workers and psychologists all share 
in the responsibility of having focused 
the young person’s eyes on himself, on 
his own personal needs, his self- 
development, his career. There has 
not for a long time been any funda- 
mental encouragement of his respon- 
sibility to the group; the family 
group, or the state group, or humanity 
at large. 

Our young college students are es- 
pecially apt to have the personal ap- 
proach since their privileged existence 
has encouraged this attitude and, in 
their youthful egoism, they do not 
realize that only a very small part of 
society has ever had economic se- 
curity. Nevertheless I am sympathetic 
with our young college men and wom- 
en because they are perhaps less ready 
to face this professional and economic 
insecurity than are other and less for- 
tunate young people. 

I do not need to tell this audience 
how hard it is for young people to face 
the present uncertainties as to whether 
they can finish college, whether they 
will be drafted, whether the profes- 
sion they have chosen is the right one 
in a world at war or a world after war, 
whether they can or should get mar- 
ried. These things come up every day 
in a college community, and are some 
of the evidences that young people 


*Murry, J. Middleton, editor. The Letters of Kath- 


erine Mansfield. London: Canstable and Co., 
1928, vol. 2, p. 12. $3.75. 
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have a precarious economic future and 
may be thwarted in following out 
their life plan. 

But that is not the only insecurity. 
Something else happened after the 
last war beside the economic chaos. 
There was social chaos. The code of 
social custom and usage that I was 
brought up to believe in literally has 
been demolished. The rigid moral 
code, the strict taboo about drinking, 
especially as far as women and minors 
were concerned, even the highminded 
attitude about honesty, have vanished 
from the social picture. By the very 
teachings of our generation young 
people have been confused especially 
on two great issues which they now 
must face. 

The first one has been partly clar- 
ified by the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and all the events of December 7 and 
thereafter. It was the big question 
of whether to fight. After the last 
war, we debunked war in our conversa- 
tion, our teaching, our best sellers, and 
while these students were growing up 
they were taught that war was wrong, 
that anything was better than to fight. 
They grew to maturity in a decade of 
pacifism, and suddenly two years ago 
the same older group began to urge 
them to be ready to fight. If they 
were confused and a little resentful we 
cannot blame them. Moreover, De- 
cember 7 was a shock to us, but the 
shock to us was as nothing compared 
with the surprise for the young. Any 
one who attempted in the past few 
years to tell the young people what 
was coming was labeled war monger, 
gloom dispenser, propagandist, (The 
dangerous tendency to call even the 
straightforward truth propaganda is 
something this age has to worry 
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about.) The war to the young was not 
only the calamity which war always 
is, but it was completely unexpected. 
For some years they have emulated 
the proverbial ostrich, and with their 
heads in the sand of apathy and self- 
delusion have not heard the rumblings 
of war. The explosion on December 
7 shook them out of this attitude; they 
are still bewildered, but are beginning 
to rise to the occasion. 

On another very fundamental issue, 
there has been and still is great con- 
fusion. For many generations there 
has been a definite Christian moral 
code concerning the relations of the 
sexes. This age reveres science and 
in the twenties the teachings of a man 
named Freud were widely publicized 
and popularized. He taught that re- 
straint in these matters was the root 
of many evils and of much mental dis- 
turbance. It was the kind of teaching 
that had a profound effect on a dis- 
illusioned, cynical, post-war genera- 
tion. To realize its far-reaching effect, 
one has only to listen to the questions 
which students ask in their marriage 
courses, the country-wide demand for 
which has indicated to my mind their 
confusion about that most vital social 
and natural relationship. Eighty per- 
cent of their questions concern pre- 


marital relations and usually are asked. 


with a wish to have considerable free- 
dom justified. This is a tremendous 
problem, fundamental because of its 
social and its emotional significance. 
Now many psychiatrists are admitting 
that will-power and self-control have 
great value in the mental picture. If 
people of bygone generations have 
been upset mentally and emotionally 
by too great control and repression, 
our young people have been as badly 
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disturbed by overindulgence and lack 
of self-control in these matters. 
Another problem is that many of 
our young peoplebrought up by us, 
remember—are hazy in their ideas of 
what is honest practice, as witness the 
problem which high schools and col- 
leges face in regard to cheating, crib- 
bing, and plagiarism. Last year there 
appeared in some of the newspapers 
of the country, notably in the New 
York papers, the story of the arrest of 
a man who had for some time been 
running a very lucrative business by 
writing theses for college students. 
His clientele was drawn from colleges 
and universities all over the country, 
and his prices varied according to the 
requirements of the degree for which 
the thesis would be written. A doc- 
tor’s thesis rated higher than a mas- 
ter’s thesis and a master’s higher than 
a term paper in the undergraduate 
level. There have been too many 
examples of the willingness of certain 
members of socicety to profit by the 
weakness or lack of moral fibre in oth- 
er people. That is to be deplored 
always, but in this instance the shock 
does not come from that knowledge 
but from the fact that there are 
enough young people who are being 
offered the priceless advantages of 
higher education who will support 
such a travesty on education. 
Honesty involves a great deal. It 
is not only an attitude toward educa- 
tion, but is essentially a fundamental 
attitude toward life itself, and in- 
volves in a powerful sense our rela- 
tions with other people. I have been 
for some sixteen years now associated 
with college students on the campus 
of a large state university. I frequent- 
ly discuss the question of honesty in 
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college work with students. I have 
yet to raise the question with any 
group of students who did not admit 
that cheating was a formidable prob- 
lem ranging all the way from copying 
each other’s work and carrying “po- 
nies” to class, to hiring the work done 
by another student or by an outsider 
like the man in New York. Reports 
crop up from time to time that clever 
students can earn a large proportion 
of their expenses, not just by tutoring, 
which is a legitimate means if properly 
handled, but by doing the written 
work of other students. Clever ones 
are seldom discovered; some of the 
more stupid ones are caught only occa- 
sionally, now that classes are so large 
and impersonal. Recently at a dinner 
table I heard two students say that 
cheating on a certain campus was rare, 
because the professors were strict and 
“you couldn’t get away with it.” That 
the danger of being caught, and not 
an attitude abhorring dishonesty, was 
the deterrent, did not seem strange to 
my young dinner companions. 

There seem to be two aspects of the 
problem, two fundamental attitudes 
that are wrong. One is the attitude of 
the young people who come to college 
from home and preparatory school 
with hazy ideas of honesty; the other 
is the attitude of the colleges and uni- 
versities in the presentation of higher 
education to the young people. 

Let us discuss the first problem. 
For obvious reasons, the colleges and 
universities are not responsible for the 
lax attitude toward honesty which ar- 
rives at their doors with the entrance 
of poorly trained students. Training 
in honesty needs to begin at a very 
early age. Some fortunate individuals 
seem to be born with an attitude that 


is honest. Other individuals seem 
to have parents who realize the im- 
portance of maintaining an honest ap- 
proach to childish problems, and of 
making honesty an important issue. 
I think I must belong to this second 
group of fortunates. I remember be- 
ing led by the hand to the home of our 
wash woman to apologize for a lie | 
had told her. I do not remember the 
lie or the washwoman, but the lesson 
made an indelible impression. One 
did not tell lies. Some people now 
would condemn this punishment for 
ashy child. Probably the reason why 
I remember the episode so vividly is 
because it was such an ordeal for me. 
But I think the lesson was worth it. 
Too many children learn early in 
life that they can get their way by 
lying or can escape the consequences 


of their own acts by lying, and sadder 
still, some of them catch their parents 
in small or large deceptions, and learn 
from the older generation that a dis- 
honest attitude is nothing unusual. 
Our public grade schools and our large 


publicly-supported institutions of 
higher learning are teaching children 
that come from every kind of back- 
ground. The burden of teaching a 
straightforward outlook toward work 
and play and of rebuking dishonesty 
is forced upon the schools whether 
they like it or not. What are the 
schools and universities doing about it! 

The moral issue is the fundamental 
one. No system in school or univer- 
sity is going to make honest young 
people out of dishonest ones, but it 
seems to me that the present educa- 
tional system sets up certain emphases 
and certain devices which, because 
they stress the wrong thing, present 2 
blurred picture of what education is in 
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reality and they foster dishonesty 
rather than correct it. 

In the first place, we have instituted 
a system of hours and honor points 
which reduces the college degree to 
a score card in the registrar’s office. To 
work for the degree is the thing, not 
to develop the trained and disciplined 
mind and to find the wonders of edu- 
cation; and to get the degree the score 
card must show 120 hours and a C 
average. D’s and E’s in some courses 
can be offset by A’s and B’s in others. 
What this all has to do with education 
is becoming more and more obscure, 
but the tendency is all in the wrong 
direction, and the fetish of the degree 
is emphasized more and more. Teach- 
ing and personnel work are all in the 
picture. I had a very nice girl in my 
office who cheerfully told me that she 
and her brother at another university 
had worked out a fine system. She 
wrote his English themes for him and 
he did her science papers. A poor little 
Jewish girl from a very limited back- 
ground gave as her defense when she 
turned in as original a paragraph 
copied from a textbook, that she didn’t 
copy from the text book; it was the 
girl who did her lesson for her who 
did it. The student is far more con- 
scious of the necessity of getting 
grades in a course than he is of the 
riches of the mind which his university 
can offer him. Too seldom is the 
university presented to him as the 
light by which he can see the wonders 
of science, the lessons of history, the 
beauty of great literature, the excite- 
ment of learning another language, or 
the power that is given when we learn 
to use our language with effect. 

It is, in part, the problem of num- 
bers in our schools and colleges that 
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has brought us to this pass. With such 
a system, the wonder is that there are 
so many young people in all our 
schools who do see the light, who 
would not dream of compromising 
with the truth, who are too interested 
in their subjects not to want to make 
all the discoveries themselves, who 
want to be educated and to get the de- 
grees as a reward for work done, but 
not as an end in itself. We make a 
mistake when we help to obscure the 
issue by stressing the degree. Honesty 
has special significance now. Dishon- 
esty is the breeding ground of Quis- 
lings and the breeding ground of war 
opportunists. 

Finally, the greatest insecurity of 
all is in religion. There has been re- 
bellion on the part of youth against 
organized religion. I think it is under- 
standable, but I also think it is tragic 
for any age to be without a faith or a 
clearly thought out philosophy of life. 
I explain it in large measure by. the 
spirit of the age, which is an age of 
science. Young people have respect 
for science and science teaches them 
that nothing must be taken on faith. 
At least that is what they think science 
teaches. Actually all the great men 
of science teach the opposite. Those 
who have made great discoveries in 
the scientific world have had great 
faith and imagination—Newton, with 
his law of gravity; Copernicus, with 
his theory of the round world revolv- 
ing around the sun; Darwin, with his 
theory of evolution; and to be more 
modern, Pasteur, the founder of a 
new science—bacteriology—which has 
revolutionized the science and practice 
of medicine; and Mme. Curie, with 
her theory of radio-activity. All of 
the great in science have had faith and 
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imagination and have revealed some 
new and wonderful thing in the uni- 
versal plan. There is nothing in great 
science that denies religion—and what 
our youth do not see 1s that even if 
they cannot accept the supernatural— 
that which cannot be proved—there 
still remains the great ethical teaching 
which is at the basis of all religion. 
Again I think it is partly our respon- 
sibility that they don’t know anything 
about the great literature which is a 
wonderful part of the Christian heri- 
tage. One of the professors of English 
at Michigan said in despair one day 
that he could not refer in his classes 
to the story of the Good Samaritan or 
the story of the Prodigal Son and have 
any idea that more than half of the 
class knew what he was talking about. 
How can our young people be edu- 
cated or do any thinking on religion 
if they do not know the basis of their 
own civilization? 

We cannot build a fine morale for 
ourselves and our young people out of 
muddled, confused thinking on vital 
issues, out of self-pity and self-indul- 
gence, out of dishonesty, out of a lax 
moral code and a feeble philosophy of 
life. We all know that Hitler could 
not have wrecked the foundations of 
European civilization if these termites 
of confused thought had not already 
weakened their structure. Here in 
America we have too many of the same 
weaknesses. The teachers and advis- 
ers have a unique chance to extermi- 
nate them and then to rebuild. 

In a monograph on Germany by 
Heinrich Heine,* written over a hun- 
dred years ago as a warning to the 


*De L’Allemagne. Vol. 1. Paris: 


Fréres, 1872, p. 181-84. 


Michel Lévy 
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French whose culture and people 
Heine loved, are found these words: 


It is the greatest merit of Christianity to 
have assuaged the joy of the German in brutal 
bellicosity, but when, one day, the Cross of 
Christ is broken, the savagery of the old war- 
riors, the wild Berseker wrath will break forth 
anew in all the barbaric fury of which our 
Nordic poets tell in song and saga. Even today 
the talisman of Christianity has begun to tot, 
and the day will come when its power will 
piteously collapse. Then will the old stone 
gods arise from the accumulated rubbish of 
the past. For when that day comes, take good 
care, Frenchmen, and do not interfere with 
those affairs which we are settling among our- 
selves. ‘Take care neither to fan the fire nor 
quench it. 

Do not laugh at my advice, the advice of a 
dreamer. German thunder is admittedly Ger- 
man. It is not very agile, but it will come one 
day, and you will hear an explosion such as has 
never yet occurred in the history of the world. 
The hour will come, when, like spectators in 
an amphitheatre, the nations will crowd around 
Germany to watch the great tourney. I warn 
you Frenchmen, keep quiet, and above all do 
not applaud. Take care! I wish you well and 
for that reason I tell you bitter truths—you 
have more to fear from a liberated Germany 
than from the entire Holy Alliance, with all 
its Croats and Cossacks. Never disarm. 


The disarming of the past twenty- 
five years in America and Europe has 
not been only in the implements of 
war; it has been a disarming of the 
spirit which has been our strength in 
past generations. The force of Chris- 
tianity had to fail before Hitler could 
have his chance to debauch the spirit 
of his people and the people of Eu- 
rope; the fine spirit of democracy had 
to be weakened by corrupt politics, 
selfish interests, the failure of the 
privileged groups, among them the 
college trained groups, to feel their 
responsibility toward society before 
our American democracy could be so 
threatened. I am not a disciple of the 
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so-called Oxford movement, in fact 
there is much that I do not like about 
it, but one phrase which its members 
coined has great force. They talk of 
Moral Re-armament. That is what we 
need as well as the building of ships 
and tanks and airplanes, and it is in 
that sphere that the profession we rep- 
resent has its greatest challenge. 

We must have the ships and tanks 
and airplanes, but we must also have 
character, and by character I mean 
now what it has always meant, courage 
and honesty and unselfishness and 
compassion. It is these things that 
education should train and foster and 
it has not done so in the period since 
the last war, a period first of great 
prosperity and self-indulgence, and 
then followed, in the disillusioning 
thirties, by a mood of frustration, 
cynicism, almost of despair. It has 
been easy to say cynically as the Eng- 
lishman did during World War I, 
“The history of the human race is a 
discreditable episode in the life history 
of one of the most insignificant of the 
planets.” Cynicism is apt to be clever, 
sometimes almost amusing, but I re- 
member vividly hearing my father say 
that it always represented weakness. 
It is a defeatist attitude and we do not 
want it now. We want to give our 
young people faith in themselves, be- 
lief in the nobility of which they are 
capable, a willingness to sacrifice for a 
great cause. The history of the hu- 
man race s terrible, but it is wonderful 


also, a magnificent tale. I will match 
cynicism with a simple sentence from 
one of the psalms, “I should utterly 
have fainted but that I verily believe 
that I shall see the goodness of the 
Lord in the land of the living.” 


In the struggle that is ahead I be- 
lieve that the question of whether we 
have character will determine whether 
we are ignominiously defeated or 
whether we have a great re-birth of 
the Christian democracy in which we 
all believe. I choose to believe the 
latter, but it will not come true unless 
we make it happen. 

Is it not rather moving that the 
gospel for the day in many churches 
for the second Sunday in Advent 
which this year fell on December sev- 
enth was the noble passage from St. 
Luke? 


And there shall be signs in the sun, and in 
the moon and in the stars: and upon the earth 
distress of nations with perplexity; the sea 
and the waves roaring; men’s hearts failing 
them for fear, and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth; for the 
powers of heaven shall be shaken.® 


Many generations have suffered 
and been re-born—ours is not the first 
to suffer bitterly. Our redemption 
through sacrifice will come in the 
strength of the spirit. What is educa- 
tion if it does not build that strength? 


5Book of Common Prayer. Psalms 27: 15, day five. 
*Holy Bible. King James version. St. Luke 21: 
25-26. 


“The war will not be won this summer on the beaches and lakes, but 
in the classrooms and training camps and on the field of battle.’—Cuan- 
CELLOR Ray Lyman WI Bur, Stanford University. 
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MARGARET CHUNG, M.D." 


I am descended from a race which 
holds education in highest esteem, a 
race of people which for almost 5,000 
years has maintained the most persis- 
tent cultural solidarity which has ex- 
isted on this earth and who consider 
that scholarship and culture are of 
paramount importance. Therefore, I 
am happy to pay tribute to you who 
are responsible for the culture and 
scholarship of America. 

The empires which you build with 
the splendors of your philosophy are 
in human souls; and therefore, when 
you build, you build forever. As you 
lay stone upon stone, remember that 
you are building structures for an 
eternity so be sure that you build upon 
a foundation of cement, a solid struc- 
ture based upon a sound philosophy 
of life, colored by the crimson warmth 
of tolerance and human understand- 
ing. Solomon said, “Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom, 
but with all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” So many students have 
neither the sympathy, counsel, nor ad- 
vice at home which might help them 
solve their problems. While under 
your direction, they are in the most 
critical and formative years of their 
lives, when sympathetic understand- 
ing and wise counsel will be most in- 
fluential and decisions made during 
that period will largely determine the 
paths they will tread in the future. 

Instill faith into your students, give 
them confidence in the future, and by 

*Banquet address before the 26th annual convention 


of N.A.D.W., Gold Room, Hotel Fairmont, San 
Francisco, Calif., 7:30 p.m., February 20, 1942. 


your own example, inculcate in them 
human kindness and optimism so 
they may meet the needs of a modern 
world with a light heart instead of a 
heavy one. 

There are tremendous problems of 
economic insecurity in the coming 
years which will test the calibre of the 
youth of the nation. Therefore, it is 
necessary to equip them to earn a liv- 
ing and to adjust themselves to a con- 
fused and rapidly changing world. In 
addition, you may have to redesign 
your system of education or develop 
new educational philosophies in order 
to adjust the youth of today to a tur- 
bulent world. 

Your students look up to you as 
counselors, and it is your opportunity 
to discuss and help them solve their 
problems, to help them through their 
ordeals and difficulties; and when you 
are doing this, be sure that you are 
just and impartial and that your ad- 
vice is sound and well balanced, be 
sure that your own philosophy is 
sound, that your spiritual guidance as 
well as your vocational direction is 
sound. 

Respect must always be earned, but 
do not forget that once you earn a 
person’s respect and confidence, your 
influence is immeasurable. Don’t miss 
an opportunity to befriend your stu- 
dents, to serve as a guide in spiritual 
matters as well as in worldly advice. 
Help your young people to get out of 
their ivory towers, to plant their feet - 
on solid foundations of cement, not 
cold grey, but tinted a warm red by 
your friendliness and understanding. 
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Inspire them all to meet the present 
day crisis with courage and honesty; 
teach them to adjust themselves to 
fluctuating social conditions and to face 
realities bravely. Direct them in a 
persistent search for the truth; don’t 
compromise, don’t hold out false 
hopes or indulge in wishful thinking. 
Teach them to be practical, to main- 
tain an equilibrium; train them for the 
arduous and hazardous tasks that 
await them after they leave the kindly 
shelter of the school. Instill the first 
elements of morality, teach them how 
to work out their soul’s salvation as 
well as how to work out their own 
greatest happiness. 

By your own gracious example, 
teach them the full meaning of toler- 
ance. Instill courage deep into their 
young souls that they may meet life’s 
onslaughts eagerly, unafraid, un- 
daunted, and unconquered, that they 
may face the world with heads un- 
bowed. I need not remind you how 
important it is that you teach your stu- 
dents to think for themselves and to 
have the courage of their own convic- 
tions, that you impart to them dis- 
crimination and good taste. 

The United States of America, 
founded on representative democracy, 
freedom of speech, and religious lib- 
erty, is leading the way to new social 
and political ideals. Here in this 
glorious country, rich and poor alike 
may dream dreams and have an equal 
opportunity to make those dreams 
come true, thank God. Here there 
are no limits set upon the creative 
imagination, no impediments in the 
paths of progress, no obstructions in 
the upward climb to achievement. 
Therefore, we who are privileged to 
live in this wonderful country should 
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be hyper-active Americans. You, who 
hold aloft the lamp of knowledge, 
have tremendous responsibilities at a 
crucial moment in history, when self 
government and freedom are rudely 
challenged, and your responsibilities 
hold great and grave possibilities in 
these critical times. 

For the greatest danger which im- 
perils the American way of life is not 
the Hun on the Atlantic nor the Sons 
of Heaven on the Pacific, but the 
miserable, fifth column termites with- 
in our own structure, destroying our 
very foundations, and the slimy ser- 
pents of sabotage and discontent, eat- 
ing out the very heart and core of this 
great nation, attempting to blast away 
the fruits of the labor, toil, and sac- 
rifices of the generations that have 
gone before. Upon the wreckage and 
ruin, they would attempt to create 
what they call a Fairyland or Utopia. 
That is not the American way; there 
is no short cut to a better America or 
a better world. The path is confused 
by difficult, many-sided problems. The 
way does not lie over the ruins of the 
things that have made America great, 
but rather by continuous study and 
stout-hearted labor, building patiently 
on the work of those who preceded us, 
where the work is sound, and replac- 
ing it, where faulty. 

It behooves each one of us to de- 
fend our Republic from the Huns and 
the vandals within, as well as bend 
every effort and strain every resource 
to defeat the enemies of Christian de- 
mocracy. We must keep inviolate this 
land of liberty, this sanctuary for the 
oppressed. Decency and democracy 
must be triumphant, regardless of 
cost, and when I say cost, I am not 
speaking entirely in terms of dollars 
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and cents. I wish that were all this 
hideous war was costing us... . I grow 
sick at heart when I think of the cost 
in human lives and the resultant 
heartaches of those who will mourn. 
When I say cost, I know whereof I 
speak. I have lost one son already out 
on the Burma road, and the Japanese 
captured one of my brave sons who 
was the naval commander on Wake 
Island. This is why I feel so keenly 
about this war, for I carry each son 
deep in my heart. This is also why I 
am so confident of eventual victory 
for the allied democracies, because I 
have great faith in the ability of this 
generation of young people, because 
I know their matchless courage and 
their dauntless spirit. 

It is for us to watch the home front, 
while they defend us on the battle- 
front, that their work may not be in 
vain. It is time for America to wake 
up, to buckle down to work, to pro- 
duce planes, munitions, ships, to cre- 
ate the greatest army, the greatest 
navy, and the finest aircorps in the 
world, adequate to command respect 
when America speaks, in the only lan- 
guage that dictators can understand, 
that of superior armament, adequate 
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to intimidate any combination of the 
fascist countries in the world. It is 
your obvious duty to instruct and de- 
velop loyal American citizens, by your 
good example, strengthen the will and 
character of those around you, for in 
these turbulent times your country 
needs your full measure of devotion. 
Our job is to do our work in such a 
way that we are honest recipients of 
our daily pay and to help all others 
to use the knowledge, skill, and the 
physical power that is theirs, to do 
the same. 

Let us be strong that we may help 
the weak, let us go forward to the 
destiny which God has set aside for 
human beings who can banish selfish- 
ness and greed from their lives and 
recognize the simple virtues of human 
brotherhood as the greatest force that 
can save mankind from the dictator- 
ship of evil ambitions which threaten 
us. Make it possible for free men to 
live in peace, make it truly possible 
for governments of the people, by the 
people, and for the people to continue 
to exist, to maintain their rightful 
place in the sun, to continue, unmo- 
lested, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


“Young America Wants to Help,” Junior Division British War Relief 
Society, Inc., is an organization with which many deans will want to keep in 
touch, for our adolescents do want to render real service. It is upon the pri- 
mary essential needs of children bombed from their homes and stripped by 
war of everything, that Young America Wants to Help has concentrated. 
Food, clothing, shelter and hospital care for Britain’s youth have been pro- 
vided by the bulk of its fund. The organization, which is located at 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, will be glad to send announcements of its 


program to those who are interested. 
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MONROE E. DEUTSCH 


Today whatever other affiliations 
we may have, there is one that should 
stand far above all the rest; namely, 
the tie that unites us to our fellow 
Americans. Our club relations, our 
fraternal obligations, our particular 
states of the nation, our professional 
bonds, our business associations, our 
industries, our farming connections, 
our unions—all these recede (and 
must recede) far into the background; 
whatever questions arise, whatever 
issues are presented to us, whatever 
sacrifices we are asked to make, we 
must face—as Americans. If we 


should hesitate to do this and think 
first of advantage to ourselves, our 


community, our state, our group of 
workers, we shall be endangering the 
very existence of this nation of ours, 
making certain that we shall all of us 
lose everything that has made our 
American life worthwhile, and in 
reality we shall be traitors to our coun- 
try, betrayers of the men who are 
risking their lives for us on the firing 
line. In short, these are the days 
when we must not ask: “What can I 
make out of it?” but only: “What can 
I do, what can I sacrifice, to help bring 
victory to our land?” 

Selfishness is always a curse to a 
nation; in times of crises it becomes a 
tragedy, it is, indeed, national suicide. 
While France had other great handi- 
caps, the self-interest—or rather the 
imagined self-interest—of opposing 


*Presented at the 26th annual’ convention of N.A. 
D.W., Gold Room, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, 
Calif., 8:15 p.m., February 17, 1942. 


groups certainly played a large part 
in its downfall. We must always re- 
member in these days of war that self- 
sacrifice in the long run will assuredly 
be to our own selfish advantage, while 
selfishness will destroy everything 
that makes life worth living. 

I sometimes wonder whether we 
really are fully aware that we are at 
war. We talk of civilian defense and 
are taking steps to guard our cities and 
towns. But, fellow-Americans, nat- 
ural and important as it is to protect 
our cities and above all our naval and 
air bases, our airplane and munition 
factories, remember that wars are not 
won by safeguarding our individual 
homes and business houses. Wars are 
won on the battle front, and it is to 
our fighting forces that we must send 
everything we can spare and must 
spare infinitely more than we now do. 
To put it bluntly, while we should 
give heed to civilian defense, let us 
always remember that this should 
never be permitted to obscure or 
minimize the far greater importance 
of turning out planes, ammunition, 
guns and tanks and getting them to 
our men. After all our soldiers and 
sailors are risking their lives constantly 
in the thick of the battle; let us not 
be so cowardly as always to think of 
saving our own skins. 

Do we really know that we are at 
war? Aside from attention to civil- 
ian defense what are we doing? Or 
rather what should we do? We should 
accept cheerfully and gladly any re- 
strictions by governmental agencies 
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placed upon us for war purposes. If 
we cannot get new tires, let us use the 
old ones as long as we can. 

And this is but the first of many, 
many items that we shall have to fore- 
go during the emergency. We must 
never forget why we are doing it; we 
must repeat it to ourselves whenever 
we are tempted to complain of any 
deprivation. We must say: “This is 
to win the war.” And that sentence 
should end any thought of complaint. 

We are going to be asked to make 
great financial contributions; half of 
the total national income will go into 
expenditures for war. When Presi- 


dent Roosevelt listed the huge num- 
ber of planes, ships, and tanks we are 
going to turn out in 1942, our hearts 
leaped with joy; we said: “That’s the 
way to win the war.” And we joined 


with the President in his words: “I 
hope these figures reach Germany, 
Italy, and Japan.” We know that in 
the kind of war in which we are en- 
gaged, victory will come only if we 
provide our men with the tools—and 
these are planes and tanks and muni- 
tions, as well as ships to transport 
them. Surely our army and navy 
must have them. But, fellow-Ameri- 
cans, we must pay for them—or at 
least pay a part of their cost. Anyone 
who complains of the taxes we shall 
all have to pay is disloyal—disloyal 
to our Government and above all to 
the men we are asking to fight for us. 

Monetary sacrifices? How small 
ours are compared with those made by 
the men in the service! They are mak- 
ing great financial sacrifices while at 
the same time risking their lives for 
their country. Some of them will come 
back maimed, others will never come 
back. Shall we, then, complain if we 
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are asked to surrender twenty or thirty 
per cent (or even more) of our in- 
comes? 

But this is far from being all that 
we must do. The Government cannot 
by any means place the total cost of 
the war on a pay-as-you-go basis; 
taxes will amount to but a fraction of 
the cost. And so, to secure the balance, 
defense bonds have been issued. We 
must buy them in order that the Gov- 
ernment by this means may supple- 
ment what is raised in taxes. But this 
isn’t much of a sacrifice. We shall get 
back—and at a definite date—every 
cent we now put into the bonds—and 
with interest too. In these days when 
many securities are so insecure, what 
is safer than “Uncle Sam’s” own 
bonds? Indeed, if American bonds 
ever become worthless, then all other 
American securities also will be worth- 
less. If Hitler should win, how much 
control do you think stockholders will 
have over General Motors? How 
much income would be theirs? 

But what has been mentioned, 
still is not enough. The Red Cross 
which ever is alert to give aid in times 
of disaster, again is “on the job”; in 
countless ways the Red Cross stands 
beside the Government in care for our 
fighting men. As but one example, it 
is securing stores of blood from civil- 
ians to be transported to places where 
they will be needed to save the lives 
of our soldiers. Your contribution to 
the Red Cross will bring no monetary 
interest. Will not the protection of 
the United States from the enemy 
who are seeking to destroy our free-’ 
dom, be an infinitely greater repay- 
ment than any dollars? 

This is not all we are called on to 
do. We must work to our utmost— 
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not merely those in munition factories, 
but each one of us. Civilian life has 
lost a million men, yes two millions— 
and the number will rise to at least 
seven millions—who are being trained 
for battle; they need food and cloth- 
ing as well as the tools of war; we who 
were exempted from the dangers and 
hardships of the combat must take up 
the slack by working all the harder. 

Every farmer must remember that 
what he produces is going to feed our 
fighting forces and our allies as well 
as our civilians. Food as well as planes, 
munitions, and ships must be produced 
and transported almost to the ends of 
the earth. 

If a soldier can fight with his back 
to the wall in the mountains of Luzon 
regardless of working hours, surely 
we in our bodily security should not 
begrudge giving extra hours. And I 
do see many signs that this is coming 
to be the American attitude. 

We must always remember what we 
are fighting for—it is for our free- 
dom, our democracy, our realization 
that liberty-loving peoples cannot live 
in the same world with the warlike, 
ambitious, land-hungry, slave-drivers 
headed by Hitler, who hits below the 
belt, Mussolini who has destroyed his 
country’s national life, whatever the 
outcome of the war, and the Japanese 
militarists, whose treachery and cruel- 
ty and all-devouring ambitions are no 
less than Hitler’s. 

We are fighting for a free world, a 
democratic world. Our founders laid 
down the principle that “All men are 
created equal.” Our theory of govern- 
ment rests on the truly religious idea 
that every man is of worth for his own 
sake and not merely as the tool of the 
state. In the eyes of his fellow-men, 
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as in the eyes of his God, each human 
soul is equally important. Let us never 
forget that. Nor should we forget that 
this does not mean merely that I am 
as good as others; it means also that 
others are as good as I am. 

Americanism rests on a recognition 
that our people is made up of repre- 
sentatives of all stocks, of all creeds 
and derives strength from the contri- 
butions which each has made. Our 
body politic is composed of so many 
elements that if we once begin to as- 
sail Negroes or Catholics or the de- 
scendants of Poles or Greeks or 
Czechs, we shall have struck a first 
blow against our national unity and 
shall be starting on the path that leads 
to its final destruction. 

Indeed, this is part of the Nazi 
technique. Cause a people to feel it- 
self no unit but made up of distinct 
and separate groups; give an individ- 
ual a reason—or even a pretext—to 
hate and attack another, and you have 
made the first crack in the national 
unity; there the wedge can be driven 
in. Emphasize difference and you 
cause the first break in the union which 
indeed makes and is indispensable for 
strength. 

But each group is not merely to be 
tolerated with the thought that it will 
in time slough off its particular racial 
or religious traits and take on the or- 
thodox American character. David 
Hinshaw, the Quaker, vividly states 
it: “Our greatest blessings are spirit- 
ual in nature, the only enduring reali- 
ties in a material world. They par- 
take of the warm heart of the Irish, 
the uncompromising integrity of the 
Scotch, the lyric quality of the Welsh, 
the bulldog determination of the Eng- 
lish, the sturdiness of the Dutch and 
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Danes, the courage of the Belgians, 
the fairness of the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, the thoroughness of the Ger- 
mans, the quick intelligence of the 
Swiss, the alertness of the French, the 
artistry of the Italians, the unshakable 
faith in a life beyond of the Central 
Europeans, the charitable services and 
idealism of the Jews, the yearning of 
the Russians, the beautiful, satisfying 
spirituals of the patient Negro, and 
the Indian’s sixth sense of caution. 
These and other precious qualities, 
things of the spirit all, create the 
American type in which our pride can 
well be placed . . . . Our enduring 
purpose is to create the good society 
of tolerant, fair, kindly individuals 
and unless Satan outwits God, this 
purpose, given time, will be real- 
ized.”* Thus ends the quotation. Note 
the words: “unless Satan outwits 
God.” It is this that all loyal Amer- 
icans, regardless of differences of an- 
cestry or of faith, are determined to 
prevent. 

We are Americans all. Do you 
think that? Do you live that? Then 
every species of discrimination must 
be eliminated from our hearts and 
from our lives. For the removal of 
discrimination of all kinds is de- 
manded if we are true to the funda- 
mental basis of our society. Democracy 
and discrimination cannot by any 
possibility live together. To the ex- 
act extent that the former exists, the 
latter disappears. Neither place of 
birth nor parentage, neither the faith 
which one professes, nor the color of 
the skin should be allowed to set up 
a bar against a human being—whether 
it be in school, business or profession, 


*Pound, Arthur, editor. “Who made this Great 
America??? We Americans. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1939. 127 p. 25c. p. 66. 
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in public conveyances, in church or at 
the ballot-box. And if anyone tells 
me that he does not accept this, I won- 
der whether he really believes in de- 
mocracy in his heart. He only seeks 
opportunity for himself but is not 
willing to share it with others. To 
such, I should like to quote the words 
of Abraham Lincoln: “I have always 
thought that all men should be free; 
but if any should be slaves, it should 
be first those who desire it for them- 
selves, and secondly those who desire 
it for others. Whenever I hear any- 
one arguing for slavery, I feel a strong 
impulse to see it tried on him person- 
ally.” And I am absolutely sure that 
Lincoln likewise would have said that 
he who believes in discrimination 
should have it tried first on himself. 
No compromise can rightly be made. 
Those who believe in discrimination 
(whatever its form), would have no 
right to complain if it were applied 
to them. 

And to be specific I make a plea to- 
day first for the German, Italian, and 
Japanese nationals residing among us. 
In the first two groups you will find 
many emigres who have fled from the 
lands of their birth because they were 
denied the freedom of religion or the 
freedom of expression that we deem 
so precious. To punish an anti-Fascist 
Italian because he has not been here 
long enough to secure citizenship, is 
cruel and brutal. He has suffered for 
the cause of freedom: will you make 
him suffer more? 

As to the Japanese, remember they 
could not legally become citizens. 
They have lived here for years; they 
have made this their home. Their 
children are American citizens; their 
sons are ready to fight and to die for 
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this nation of ours. If any are disloyal, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
will attend to them. That is not my 
task, nor yours. Give them fair and 
equal treatment until the Government 
determines otherwise. 

As to the Americans of Japanese de- 
scent, they are as much Americans as 
you or I. The fact that their parents 
or grandparents came from Nippon 
should be of no more importance than 
that ours came from France, Germany, 
or Russia. They have been brought 
up here among us—in our schools. 
They are Americans; the hearts of 
most of them, I firmly believe, are 
ours. Do not break them by denying 
them the chance to work, by insulting 
them. It is un-American, undemo- 
cratic. Moreover, if you do, if you 


deny them their Americanism, you 
will perforce drive them, their chil- 


dren, and grandchildren into the arms 
of Japan. Do not distrust them all; 
I know many of them and those I 
know are, I believe, good Americans. 
We must not make the innocent suffer 
merely because some of their group 
are guilty of sabotage or other sub- 
versive activities; on the other hand 
we must remember the importance— 
the supreme importance—of winning 
the war. This then is our dilemma. 

What are “enemy aliens”? This is 
merely a technical name for persons 
who are still citizens of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. In the first two 
groups, especially but by no means ex- 
clusively in the German, are many 
who fled from or were driven out by 
the Nazi regime. They fought it with- 
in Germany and hate Nazism with a 
bitterness which we cannot possess. 
And these unfortunates who hate our 
enemies and many of whom have 
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failed to attain citizenship through no 
fault of their own, are subject to the 
laws for “enemy aliens.” Some must 
abandon their homes, all must obey 
the regulations as to leaving their 
abodes, not going more than five miles 
from them, and the like. 

To be sure, the Japanese nationals 
among us have not fled here for poli- 
tical or racial reasons. No, they came 
for the same reason that the ancestors 
of the vast majority of us came, to se- 
cure opportunity, opportunity to live 
a better life economically and to give 
their children the chance denied them. 
That these Japanese nationals are not 
American citizens is far from being 
their own fault. We have forbidden 
them, no matter how long they reside 
among us, to attain citizenship. When 
the dastardly attack on Pearl Harbor 
occurred, one Japanese national whom 
I know well and who has at least one 
son in the American army, said: “Oh 
why didn’t they let me become a citi- 
zen when I came here forty years 
ago?” 

Among the so-called “enemy 
aliens” of German birth are many who 
have actually been deprived of their 
German citizenship by their own gov- 
ernment; they were expatriated. Such 
a man as Thomas Mann is one of 
these. Would it not be absurd to 
classify these people as “enemy 
aliens?” 

England, when suddenly confronted 
with war and having far less oppor- 
tunity to make careful plans, at first 
placed all such aliens in concentration 
camps; but after a time she wisely es- 
tablished the category of “friendly 
aliens,” and those so classified were no 
longer subjected to the restrictions of 
the enemy alien group. I pray that 
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we may have the wisdom and sense 
of justice to do this. 

It is my understanding that Aus- 
trian nationals and those from Danzig 
are not regarded as “enemy aliens.” 
And yet some of the most virulent 
Nazis were to be found in Austria and 
in Danzig. Indeed, the chief of all 
Nazis, the source of the world’s pres- 
ent misery, Adolf Hitler, was born 
in Austria. 

All this but illustrates the absurdity 
of treating all of a group alike; the in- 
nocent will suffer with the guilty on 
the one hand, while on the other the 
guilty will escape with the innocent. 

But I note that some are seeking to 
whip up hysteria not only against 
“enemy aliens,” but also against their 
children who are American citizens. 
Even one of the California agencies, 
the State Personnel Board, recently 
issued a rule that “provided that all 
naturalized citizens and native-born 
citizens who are first generation de- 
scendants of nationals of countries 
with which we are at war, be barred 
from civil service lists or be investi- 
gated by the State if already em- 
ployed.” We have a flagrant disregard 
here of the rights of persons who 
are in the fullest sense American citi- 
zens. 

Fortunately the Attorney General, 
Earl Warren, declared such an act vio- 
lated the American Constitution and 
he made the kind of statement that 
all true Americans will applaud. He 
said: “This order will vitally and ad- 
versely affect a tremendous number 
of citizens, both naturalized and na- 
tive-born, whose loyalty no one has 
the right to question without affirma- 
tive proof of disloyalty. It attempts 
to establish different degrees of loyal- 
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ty and in so doing discriminates 
against naturalized citizens and citi- 
zens by birth of the first generation in 
favor of those whose forebears have 
lived in this country for a greater 
number of generations. Such distinc- 
tions are neither recognized nor sanc- 
tioned by any law or by any provision 
of the Constitution, and unquestion- 
ably constitute a violation of the civil 
liberties guaranteed to all citizens by 
the fundamental law of our land.” 
And Earl Warren closes with the sig- 
nificant words: “We'd be in a bad way 
if we won the war and lost our civil 
liberties.” I earnestly commend this 
statement to you. 

It would be interesting to make a 
list of our Americans in key positions 
in our Government, in business, in 
education, who would be affected if 
the un-American principle laid down 
by the California State Personnel 
Board had been extended to these 
fields. And if you discriminate against 
first generation descendants, why stop 
there? What is the end of such a 
policy to be? 

In considering this entire alien situ- 
ation, do not forget that among those 
who played a large part in betraying 
their nations were native-born citizens. 
I cite the examples of Quisling and 
Laval. And recently we have read of 
the indictment of certain native-born 
Americans who were charged with re- 
ceiving payment from the Japanese 
government for spreading propaganda 
favorable to that country. 

How shall we proceed then? In 
these days when we are spending bil- 
lions in national defense, I should fa- 
vor adding millions more to the sum 
allotted to the F. B. I. and let them 


investigate each and every suspicious 
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case with care. For the disloyal I have 
absolutely no sympathy; lock them up 
in prison, I say. But let the F. B. I. 
ascertain for us who are dangerous, 
whether they be nationals of Ger- 
many, Italy, or Japan, or of other 
countries, whether they are descend- 
ants of Germans, Italians, Japanese, 
or of other peoples, whether they are 
citizens or not. I ask that we do not 
consider this action toward “enemy 
aliens” closed—but seek at the earliest 
moment to have each treated accord- 
ing to his deserts. 

Let me repeat—our national life is 
at stake and we must take every need- 
ful act against fifth column action of 
any kind. Each suspicious character 
must be carefully investigated. And 
because of the time that the necessary 
investigations will require, a general 
rule clearly must be enforced at first. 
But on the other hand we must strain 
every effort to maintain the civil lib- 
erties of our citizens and not wipe 
them out under the impact of war; 
indeed, even aliens should be treated 
on the basis of their loyalty or dis- 
loyalty, in short as individuals. We 
should not “lump together” all those 
born in Germany and intern them, 
meting out the same treatment to 
those who seek to destroy our country 
as to those who come with joy in es- 
caping the cruelty of the Nazis. Let 
us promptly set up boards of review— 
and classify these so-called “enemy 
aliens” as England did in the three 
categories, “dangerous aliens,” “sus- 
picious aliens,” and “friendly aliens.” 
And the last named group should be 
given as much freedom as our own 
citizens. It will take some time and 
cost money—but it will be worth it, 
partly because it will free us from the 
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necessity of being on our guard against 
all termed “enemy aliens,” but far 
more because it rests on the basis of 
justice. Can we do otherwise, we who 
pledge allegiance to our flag and the 
republic for which it stands, with lib- 
erty and justice for all? 

We are standing beside the English 
and the entire British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Magnificently have the 
British shown their endurance. We 
must admire the dauntless spirit in 
which they suffered the heavy bom- 
bardments which brought death and 
destruction around them, homes de- 
stroyed, children maimed, but they 
carried on. They are a great people, 
and they are making a great fight for 
freedom. 

And we must not forget the popu- 
lation of China, the Chinese Republic, 
which for four years now has been 
fighting against the Japanese. They 
have suffered cruelly. And out of the 
fires of this war has come a national 
spirit which will continue to keep 
China a great people in those days 
when Japan and her axis partners are 
humbled in the dust. 

And we must not forget the Soviet 
Union. Just as Japan wantonly at- 
tacked us, so Hitler wantonly attacked 
Russia, and the people of Russia along 
thousands of miles of frontier have 
done what was believed to be impossi- 
ble—they have held and pushed back 
that German line. 

But we must not forget, either, even 
the countries which one by one were 
struck down by the force and treachery 
of the Nazis. There is France. Let 
us remember Free France, the govern- 
ment of General de Gaulle. And let 
us think of the gallant people of 
Czechoslovakia, that fine democracy 
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which came into being under Thomas 
Masaryk and which was presided over 
by Eduard Benes. They are a great 
people and they love liberty, and to- 
day many of them have become mar- 
tyrs to the cause of a free state. They 
will rise again and they will become 
once more a great democracy. 


We must not forget those fine na- 
tions, Holland and Belgium, which 
only wished to carry on their lives in 
peace and sought nothing of others. 
Let us not forget the Scandinavian 
countries. Then there was Jugoslavia, 
whose people indignantly repudiated 
the sell-out of their king and cabinet 
and chose to fight, however desperate- 
ly, against the mechanized forces of 
the invader, and who are still carrying 
on a guerrilla warfare against which 
many a German division is struggling. 
They will not yield. 

And then we have Greece, which 
defeated the armies of Mussolini, 
when they made their attack with im- 
perialistic ambitions and boasted that 
Rome again would conquer Greece; 
they found that the spirit of ancient 
Greece was still in the men of modern 
Greece and these were victorious until 
Mussolini had to cry to his big brother 
Adolf to come in and help him against 
the little Greek state. 

All these peoples are looking to us 
for help. This is a world war. Its out- 
come will either mean a true new or- 
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der or an order in which the only 
thing which will be new will be the 
swastika of the Nazis but whose spirit 
will be the spirit of the slavedrivers of 
old. Or, on the other hand, we shall 
set up a world in which men may live 
without the fear of treachery and the 
fear of force, where even the small 
will be safe, a world in which freedom 
once more will reign, a world in which 
there will be no master race, but men 
and women regardless of color or faith 
will live together in amity, each pur- 
suing the road of happiness that he 
seeks. Life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, the aim set forth in our 
Declaration of Independence, is the 
aim of these peoples who are making 
the fight against the Axis. The only 
aim of the triple-headed monster, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, is life for 
themselves and their peoples, liberty 
only for the Fiihrer, the pursuit of 
happiness as he determines; no life, 
no liberty, no happiness unless the 
master so decrees. 

All these countries are looking to 
us. We cannot escape our destiny. We 
cannot say we are too weak or too 
feeble. We are a part of the world in 
which we live. We have set ourselves 
up as the exponents of a free world. In 
the words of Abraham Lincoln: “We 
shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last, best hope of earth.” To this 
statement we shall reply: “America 
will not fail.” 


* 


“There is probably no ‘best way’ to intercultural understanding . . . 
in the final analysis it will be our mode of living in our schools which will 
determine the degree of success of our attempts to create better intercultural 
relationships."—RutH CuNNINGHAM, in Americans All—Studies in In- 
tercultural Education. Washington, D. C.: Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A., 1942. 385 p. $2.00. p. 293. 





Let’s Be Normal’ 


GEORGE HEDLEY 


Tlavra pe: all things change. Time 
was, and time I well can remember, 
when I was panic-stricken at the pros- 
pect of facing one dean of women; 
and now a number of you know me as 
“George,” and I am permitted to call 
you “Esther” and “Elizabeth” and 
“Dean Mary.” To be here with you 
is for me a pleasure as well as a privi- 
lege. To be here to make a speech, 
however, is something else again. 

Frankly, I am frightened today; 
and for reasons much more important 
than those old questions of student 
discipline which set me quaking be- 
fore your predecessors’ desks. What 
faces me, and you, and what does pre- 
sent a frightening possibility of fail- 
ure, is the task of steering a steady and 
forward course through the troubled 
waters of this year. This is, without 
question, the most difficult college 
situation any of us has faced. We have 
no precedents, no genuine analogies 
in our experience. Nor do we know 
just what is going to happen, whether 
in the colleges or in the world at 
large, nor precisely what demands are 
going to be made of us. 

Thus, venturing to tackle the prob- 
lem of college life under conditions 
of 1942, we are obligated to discuss 
an issue while lacking the detailed 
and positive knowledge of its constitu- 
ent factors. It follows that we must 
seek not for a set of specific proced- 
ures, but rather for a philosophy which 
we may expect to find valid under any 


"Luncheon address before the College Section of 
N.A.D.W., Mills College, Calif., February 20, 1942. 


possible combination of circumstances. 
There are two data of which we are 
sure, two poles, therefore, about which 
our consideration may revolve. One is 
that the colleges and universities still 
exist and operate. The other is that 
they exist and operate under highly 
unusual conditions. Can we draw 
about these foci an ellipse which will 
include a field of genuine significance? 

It will be well first to note the dif- 
ferences from our normal and familiar 
situation. You who are from coedu- 
cational institutions have suffered the 
most obvious readjustments: the total 
enrolment of men sharply reduced, 
the curriculum of those men who do 
remain on the campus largely redi- 
rected toward military objectives. I 
suspect you are bearing also the brunt 
of special and specially evident per- 
sonal emotion, as reserve and draft 
calls take away established “boy 
friends” and as new ROTC commis- 
sions redistribute some of the long- 
familiar “campus pairings.” (There is, 
I have learned in my two years at a 
women’s college, much of advantage 
in not having the girls’ current “heart- 
throbs” under foot or immediately in 
sight. ) 

Basically, however, both the coedu- 
cational and the women’s colleges are 
assailed by the same major threats to 
their stability. Foremost among them 
is the case of jitters which the nation 
as a whole developed on December 7, 
1941, and from which, I fear, it has 
by no means fully recovered. It is con- 
fessedly not easy to do usual, habitual 
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things when the external framework 
of our lives has been so violently 
wrenched out of line. As a nation we 
are specifically inclined now to yield 
to extreme excitement, in view of the 
fact that not before in the memory of 
any now living, save a few of our very 
eldest citizens, has actual warfare been 
conducted on soil belonging to the 
United States. 

Hysteria has been all too evident in 
the newspapers and upon the streets. 
In California it is a blind man or wom- 
an, indeed, who can’t see a Japanese 
spy behind every lamp post and three 
in every vegetable market. Self-ap- 
pointed patriots go about quizzing any 
one who, by their peculiar criteria, 
seems to be a suspicious character. 
Blackouts have been characterized 
by a quaint mixture of inefficiency 
and officiousness. | Long-repressed 
citizens, clothed with a little bit of 
brief authority, make neighborhood 
‘ nuisances of themselves as air raid 
wardens. (There’s no attic in} my 
house, but our warden still insists we 
must install a hose long enough to 
reach the attic: his book of rules says 
so! ) 

In the colleges we find this jitteri- 
ness manifested, and we have to 
reckon with it, in two ways. For one 
thing, students and faculty and admin- 
istrators and trustees are part of the 
public, and all reflect in some degree 
the fluctuations of the public mind. 
Thus, none of us is quite himself, and 
the students (who, after all, are quite 
miraculously young and _inexperi- 
enced) are especially susceptible to 
waves of emotion and imbalance. Be- 
yond this immediate psychological 
situation is the series of specific ques- 
tions raised by eager proposals to 
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modify the curriculum suddenly, to 
telescope the academic calendar, to re- 
lax graduation standards, as means to- 
ward integrating the college in the 
national war effort. 

I doubt whether we may expect the 
psychological situation visibly to im- 
prove for many months to come. The 
United Nations probably will suffer 
a long series of disheartening reverses 
before the military balance can shift 
to our side. Lengthening casualty lists 
will desolate families and persons 
whom we know, and will dismay thou- 
sands of others whose loved ones are 
in equal danger. A token bombard- 
ment of either coast, or both, must 
be admitted as possible even though 
there are reasons for thinking it im- 
probable; and so long as the possibility 
remains we coastdwellers shall be 
edgy and uncertain and reluctant to 
settle down to ordinary routine. 

Nor can we avoid the necessity of 
making, and the moral obligation of 
accepting, some conspicuous changes 
in our campus life. Again the coedu- 
cational schools will feel this the most, 
but the women’s colleges also will be 
called upon to do their full share in 
the nation’s service. This means offer- 
ing a variety of courses in civilian de- 
fense and in pre-service fields such as 
nursing. It means transforming fa- 
miliar social activities into affairs of 
war-directed usefulness. It may mean 
also, under the necessity of gearing 
with other institutions, readiness to 
adopt major calendar changes. 

As time goes on there will be an in- 
creasing number of faculty men called 
to service of various kinds, and numer- 
ous departmental adjustments accord- 
ingly will have to be made. We may 
lose women students as well as men, 
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through the intricate relationships 


which make the nation a single acting 
and reacting organism; and if we lose 
students in higher percentage than we 
do teachers, there will be grave heart- 
searchings and not a few heartbreaks. 

What we have to do, we have to do. 
What we ought to do (and there is 
much of that), we shall do gladly. 
Our colleges exist because the nation 
does, and our tradition of free enquiry 
and objective judgment will be worth 
precious little if our nation is beaten 
in this war. We must win the war, 
and not one of our schools will leave 
undone anything it can do to make 
our victory certain and soon. If it 
should be that this involves some of 
us losing our jobs . . . well, let us re- 
member that for the nation’s sake we 
are asking thousands of our boys to 
lose their lives. 

That much of what I want to say is 
affirmation, not reluctant concession. 
It is not, however, the principal thing 
I want to say. That principal thing, 
as the announced subject indicates, is 
quite different; and it is to my mind 
an affirmation still more important. 

Almost a year ago the student body 
executive here at Mills asked me to 
open their annual spring deliberations 
by speaking of “The Campus in War- 
time.” Those youngsters guessed 
pretty shrewdly what was coming in 
the world outside, and they were nat- 
urally and properly concerned to de- 
velop plans and procedures for their 
own year’s work under unfamiliar and 
upsetting conditions. I spoke to them 
without formality of preparation or 
presentation, by flickering lamplight 
in a cabin near Nevada City: and Es- 
ther Dayman’s spaniel eyed me 
mournfully the while. 
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What I tried to say to those girls 
that evening is what now I want to 
say to you; namely, that the campus 
in wartime is still the campus. The 
chief business of students, I urged 
upon them, is to keep on being stu- 
dents. Our chief business as teachers, 
I submit to you now, is to keep on be- 
ing teachers. The function of the col- 
lege is to be a college, not primarily 
a training-school for military or ci- 
vilian defense technicians nor a propa- 
ganda agency for no matter how valid 
a series of national ideals. While “col- 
lege as usual” is not absolutely possi- 
ble, it is desirable, it is essential, at 
every point which the existing situa- 
tion will permit. 

The war manifestly will last far 
longer than the few weeks that the 
general public seemed at first to think 
would be long enough to “lick the 
pants off the Japs.” A reasonable 
guess is that it will last two and a half 
years more: say until the summer of 
1944. I am taking for granted a 
United Nations victory; not because 
I think that victory inevitable, but be- 
cause I am persuaded that if we do 
not gain the victory, you and I shan’t 
be having anything to say about how 
our colleges shall be run—if we lose, 
whatever you and I may say or do 
now will have no relevance to what 
happens thereafter. 

Or let’s say we’re overoptimistic, 
and the war will last five years instead 
of two and a half. That will bring us 
to the spring of 1947—a long time 
hence. Yes, a long time as we see it: 
but what a short time in the long run 
of history. Mills College this year is 
celebrating, as I’m sure you’ve been 
told more than .once, the ninetieth 
anniversary of her founding. In these 
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ninety years she lived through three 
previous national wars, which have 
occupied all told not quite 7% of her 
history; and which, though in each of 
them she played her part, have ab- 
sorbed much less than 7% of her en- 
ergy. She has been significant, and 
some of us would say great, less as an 
immediate agent of action than as a 
continuing power of understanding. 

“Tsn’t Mills an ivory tower sort of 
place?” often ask some of my friends 
in San Francisco. “Maybe it is,” I re- 
ply. And then I shock them by add- 
ing, “Maybe Mills ought to be an 
ivory tower sort of place.” I do not 
suggest that the college shall flee the 
world, or close its eyes to it. I do in- 
sist that the college’s business is to live 
in the world: to live in all the phases 
of the world’s life, and through all the 
time that world and college both con- 
tinue. It cannot do that if it immolates 
the ultimate on the altar of immedi- 
acy, if under the stress of abnormal 
conditions it abjures its normal func- 
tion and abandons all its normal pro- 
cedures. It cannot guide usefully the 
nation’s thinking if, in itself, it yields 
utterly to the nation’s excitement. 

It is not fashionable in our free and 
socially mobile America to find virtue 
in the caste system of the Hindus. 
What Gandhi is reported to have said 
of Katherine Mayo’s Mother India* 
nevertheless seems to me significant; 
namely, that it is a book which every 
Indian should read, and no Western- 
er. Katherine Mayo emphasized only, 
and we are accustomed to notice only, 
the things that are wrong with the 
Hindu rule of caste—caste as privi- 


*New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1927. 440 


p. $3.75. 
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lege and caste as repression. There is 
another aspect which should be recog- 
nized, and one which I think is valid 
both in India and for us—that is, caste 
as responsibility. What the caste sys- 
tem does, and what constitutes its es- 
sential rationale, is to provide a job 
for every man: a job to which his birth 
assigns him, and from which death 
alone may set him free. It is the Brah- 
min’s job to lead, the Kshatriya’s to 
fight, the Vaisya’s to trade: and if any 
of them dodges his birth-given duty, 
the whole community suffers and he 
with it. 

It is not snobbishness, but humble 
sincerity, for us who are in academic 
life to admit that we are academicians. 
Weare a caste—a caste not, indeed, of 
privilege, but of duty. To this end we 
were born and trained and commis- 
sioned, and we cannot dodge our caste 
obligation. We have a world to live in, 
and evermore we shall. More than 
ever, when this war is over, we shall 
need the solid product of sober re- 
search. More than ever we shall need 
understanding of the motives of men 
and women, as individuals and as 
groups. More than ever we shall need 
thoughtful consideration of issues, in- 
telligent construction of the world that 
ought to be. 

These are, I take it, precisely the 
needs which our colleges and univer- 
sities were created to meet, and for 
whose continual meeting they have 
continued to exist. It is for preparation 


toward these goals that students come 


to us. If we believe in the goals, we 
shall encourage students to continue 
to come: and to come for these rea- 
sons, not so that they may qualify 
overnight as air raid wardens and am- 
bulance drivers. If we believe in the 
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goals, we shall keep administrative 
and instructional machinery steadily 
and quietly in motion toward their 
reaching. 

Specifically, I suggest that we can- 
not afford to relax for one moment 
either our standards of classroom in- 
struction or our measurements of aca- 
demic attainment; and that, so far as 
possible, we ought to avoid adminis- 
trative displacements whose effect will 
be to deflect attention and confuse 
judgment. Now more than ever it is 
vital that our discrimination shall be 
precise, our research thorough-going. 
Now more than ever it is neces- 
sary for us to know the great spirits 
of the past through their writings, to 
develop a meaningful estimate of life 
in our own thinking. Now more than 
ever it is essential that the young men 
and women of today shall be soundly, 
profoundly, soberly prepared for the 
exigencies of a bewildering tomorrow. 
This is not a plea to conserve the in- 
stitution as such. It is a plea that the 
institution shall be used to conserve 
the values of life. 

As deans of women, you carry re- 
sponsibility not only for the general 
life of the college, but in particular 
for college women: and, therefore, for 
what is inescapably and obviously a 
biological caste. It is possible that out 
of this war, as out of previous ones, 
will come another great expansion of 
women’s occupational range. Never- 
theless, there are distinctions (I shall 
not call them “limitations”) which 
cannot be ignored. Women will not 
man the guns nor run the tanks nor 
sail the ships, and relatively few will 
operate machines in the factories. I 
am not suggesting Kirche, Kuche und 
Kinde as the only ideal; but I am 
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pleading that enquiry and reason and 
poise are needed now more vitally 
than ever. And I hold that the wom- 
en of our nation today are in the more 
advantageous position honestly to 
learn, quietly to think, steadily to 
live. If you can help them toward 
this end, and, thus, through them can 
help the nation, you will justify there- 
by not only your professional jobs but 
also your personal existence 

I am aware that I am asking noth- 
ing easy. I confess to a benevolent 
envy of those of my colleagues who 
already have been called from the 
campus to scenes of more stirring ac- 
tion. Most of us would be willing to 
go almost anywhere, to do almost any- 
thing, if only we could believe we 
were doing something immediately 
and crucially useful in the crisis. In- 
stead we’re here. And what I’m try- 
ing to say is that, so long as we are 
here, our obligation is to do the thing 
for which each several “here” became 
a campus instead of a business district, 
a factory area, or a military reserva- 
tion. 

I have referred to the tradition of 
India. May I draw now upon that of 
the Jews? “They that wait upon the 
Lord,” said that unidentified prophet 
of the exile whom we call “the second 
Isaiah,” “shall renew their strength: 
they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; ‘and they shall walk, and not 
faint.”* The vital thing to notice is 
the order in which flying, running and 
walking are put. It is an order mov- 
ing not toward the more spectacular, 
but toward the more difficult. 

Deutero-Isaiah lived in times no 


*Holy Bible. 


King James version. Isaiah 40:31. 
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less stirring than our own. The great 
and spectacular empire of Babylon 
visibly was nearing its end. Cyrus of 
Persia was on the march, as irresistibly 
as ever the panzer divisions swept over 
a flat and incompletely defended ter- 
rain. This meant great and exciting 
things for the Jews: a new freedom, 
a new opportunity, a promise of na- 
tional revival and restoration. Many 
of the Jewish people were ready to fly, 
all of them eager to run. Recognizing 
this, and accepting it, the prophet, 
nevertheless, pointed to the harder 
task, because the longer and ever 
needed one: that they should learn to 
walk. Victory? Yes. Return from ex- 
ile? For this they might hope. Daily 
routine for ever after? This they had 
to learn to face. 

We'll win the war with enormous 
bombers? Perhaps. We’ll gain the 


victory with giant tanks? Maybe. 
We’ll have to live in the peace as 


* 


Student government cannot be an 
effective medium for democratic liv- 
ing unless it really functions by proc- 
esses truly democratic. A constitution 
may be written in the most approved 
democratic fashion but the actual 
working of the government itself may 
belie these principles. Participation, 
cooperation, tolerance, responsibility 
must become the warp and woof of 
all group activities. Every class unit 
should be considered an integral part 
of the governmental framework. The 
day-by-day, living-together class room 
acts and attitudes are more telling im- 
parters of democratic ideals than the 
factual knowledges with which they 
deal. Certain difficulties are rather 
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pedestrians? Inevitably, necessarily, 
everlastingly. And because it is the 
duty of the college to aid the 
world to live, in peace as well as in 
war, it is the college’s obligation now 
as always to do its continuing, often 
monotonous, sometimes boring, never 
spectacular college job. 

We shan’t make the headlines nor 
wear the medals: nor will many of 
the youth with whom we have to deal. 
We can live usefully now; and we can 
help the youth to live usefully not 
only ’til 1947, but for fifty years be- 
yond that. Not at four hundred miles 
an hour in a Curtiss fighter, nor at 
forty in a jeep, but at four miles an 
hour as pedestrians—that is our des- 
tiny, that our duty. Have we the stuff 
in us to walk—and to keep on walk- 
ing? 

Ilavra pe, Al! things change. All 
things—except our duty to do our 
duty. 


universally encountered in the opera- 
tion of student government. Students 
tend to adopt adult standards rather 
than those applying to their own par- 
ticular age. Students generally are 
slow to comprehend and accept the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. Campus 
politics too often ignore the principle 
of majority welfare. Students should 
be allowed to learn from their mis- 
takes, thus gaining valuable training 
in the procedures by which errors 
in government are corrected.—Joint 
Interest Session on “Student Govern- 
ment: A Medium for Democratic 
Living.” 

‘Empire Room, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, 
2:30 p. m., Thursday, February 19, 1942. 





Educating Women for a Post-War World’ 


VIRGINIA JUDY ESTERLY 


A total war has made our need for 
educational planning suddenly real 
instead of theoretical, and what was 
before a conviction in regard to a 
woman’s education now has become a 
passion. 

The pathway for men is fairly clear 
—clearly defined defense industries 
are calling for skilful men. Technical 
schools are overflowing. New courses 
are being put in universities and col- 
leges to train men in engineering, avi- 
ation, and the physical sciences. A 
staggering amount of new expenditure 
is being provided to train skilled men. 
But for women’s education the picture 
must be different. And this does not 
mean that college women are unwill- 
ing to share the common burden of 
war and defense. Their “sacred rights 
are bound up in the sacred rights of 
men.” But I find that their ways of 
supporting these rights are diverging. 

There has begun, and will increase, 
a constant pressure upon young women 
to enter industries to release men and 
to enlist in war activities. There is 
the emotional pressure which women 
students put upon themselves. The 
times are restless and there is glamour 
in immediate war service. Their minds 
have been filled for months with pic- 
tures and stories of the Women’s Land 
Army, of Nurses, and of Ambulance 
Corps in England and China and Nor- 
way and Russia. 

I perhaps need to say only this: 
we will do as well. This is a simple 


*Presented at College Section meeting, San Fran- 
cisco, February 19, 1942. 


expression of a general will. We will 
work at what is needed, will sacrifice 
what we must and salvage what of 
our comfortable customary life we can. 

We will meet this crisis of our 
country calmly, realizing that hysteria 
and hysterical action are not worthy 
of thinking women. There may be 
war service for all of us and we will 
do whatever is asked of us as well as 
have the British, the Belgian and the 
Chinese women. What must be done 
to meet this crisis will be done, so we 
may have our immediate part in pre- 
serving a way of life that we hold 
dear and necessary. 

The sudden coming of our crisis 
makes it necessary for us of the liberal 
colleges to discover what is our real 
function for this and for the post- 
war world. 

The endless stream of pamphlets 
from all sorts of industries new and 
old, and the equally endless stream of 
civil service examination announce- 
ments which cross our desks daily, 
add to confused thinking. Unfortu- 
nately some of our great educators 
have succumbed to the excitement of 
temporary needs. 

In answer to the question “What 
will happen to the college if war 
comes?” a college president suggests: 
Teaching personnel and student body 
will be reduced; the curriculum of the 
liberal arts college will be modified to 
military need; academic undertakings 
will be drastically curtailed; various 
home defenses will engross us all. The 
great universities of Europe are gone 
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for the duration of the war, if not 
for ever. The arts and humanities, 
being non-useful will be deserted. 

Faced by such shallow thinking, 
one looks with a sense of infinite be- 
atitude to the ancient tempered wis- 
dom of China which refuses to allow 
its best brains to be sacrificed to war, 
and upon the students of great Chi- 
nese universities who traveled afoot 
for a thousand miles to a place where 
learning could be pursued without the 
interruption of bombs. 

There is great danger. If the aim 
of our secondary schools and colleges 
becomes an economic one aimed to fill 
the ever changing needs of contempo- 
rary society, I can go no further with 
this college president, and I am 
obliged to embark on my own inter- 
pretation of the effects of war crisis 
on the lives of men and especially 
of women. Then the part that the col- 
lege may play in the face of the pres- 
ent war and its responsibility becomes 
a deep and searching question. 

First I see a rush of college girls 
into marriage—young women who 
had been planning seriously to make 
themselves ready after graduation 
from the liberal college for economic 
independence along lines for which 
they were best fitted by gifts of mind 
and personality. Here is a serious 
loss. Many women—the most intelli- 
gent, eager, best equipped in health 
and personal qualities for a successful 
professional life, are lost to the pro- 
fessional world by war hysteria—and 
these young women had they com- 
pleted their professional preparation, 
would not have been shut out from 
marriage—but by the emotional com- 
pulsion of war time which deprives 
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them of professional training, they 
are, except for the rare case, shut out 
of professional life. 

And after the war is over, when 
men have returned to their jobs which 
are now promised to them by our laws 
—these women, eager and intelligent, 
will find themselves half educated, 
filled with a sense of defeat, unstable 
of nerves, and rebellious. 

This emotional hysteria is a con- 
stantly recurring emphasis in times of 
war crisis—early marriage, childbear- 
ing; young couples who must be near 
defense industries finding it difficult to 
find a place to live, or young married 
men and women forced to live apart 
—a hurried and over-emotionalized 
attempt to establish for themselves on 
the fringes of crises, that institution 
which it has taken human beings a 
million years to evolve—a settled 
place of abode—a hearthfire either real 
or symbolized around which men are 
born, nurtured, are at peace, and find 
their deepes’ security. And each young 
pair attempts this in spite of the fact 
that city congestion in defense areas, 
and transiency due to the peculiar dis- 
ruptions of present day ways of mak- 
ing a living, and a sort of social home- 
lessness lead to discouragement, dis- 
appointment, and often to dissolution 
of the hurried marriage. 

And new and special dangers are 
facing the home-making woman. The 
lasting effects of war upon a man’s 
family are not glorious. Depression 
and unemployment, unavoidable con- 
sequences of war, may send the family 
out of its customary home, where the 
community standards have helped in 
the government of children, into a 
wandering life. Women who have 
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made home comfortable and stable 
since the days of Abraham will find 
little stability in the post-war world. 
Women whose business it has been to 
train children in independence and 
self-reliance, to keep them from dan- 
gers, tyrannies and fears, find that 
in a post-war world the forces against 
them are too powerful—and the char- 
acter that they build at home is broken 
down before their children reach 
adolescence. 

Here lies the first great responsi- 
bility of schools and colleges—not to 
teach obsolescent skills such as were 
taught in many schools and which can 
be learned alone by any fairly intelli- 
gent girl (and upon the teaching of 
which the schools have spent millions) 
but an understanding through history 
of the functions of the institution of 
marriage and family life—of the 
hazards that constantly attack it, of 
its personal and community responsi- 
bilities, of household arts, domestic 
architecture, city planning, of the eco- 
nomics of private living, of health and 
child psychology—all of which bear 
directly upon this work of women 
which is old and always new, and 
which is now crucial. The individual 
home is the surest place in which the 
young child can develop without com- 
promise or regimentation and grow to 
a full stature instead of being fitted 
into the pattern of a socially deter- 
mined mold. To this end we must 
train strong and wise mothers that the 
free ways of life can be insured to our 
children. 

Another great responsibility that I 
see made critical in war days is the 
care of the injured, of the sick in mind 
and body, the maimed, the orphaned, 
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the discouraged, who for decades of 
war and for many decades of recon- 
struction will be in acute need. 

In the last war 10,000,000 men 
and boys, the best young life in the 
world (for the weaklings were re- 
jected) were killed.” 20,000,000 were 
wounded; 13,000,000 civilians died 
of war diseases, massacres, bombard- 
ments, air raids, submarine attacks, ex- 
plosives, starvation, malnutrition; 
9,000,000 children were orphaned; 
5,000,000 women were left widowed 
by war; 10,000,000 people became 
homeless. 

This is perhaps a lesser toll than 
will be exacted in this war that covers 
the globe. Many women’s husbands 
will not return and the women will 
have to bear the burden of a post-war 
world without training. Or, if their 
men come home the wounds in their 
spirits, if they are not maimed in body, 
will be so deep that they will be 
changed men. It sears the spirit. to 
see men and women and children die. 
The harm that war does to people is 
incapable of measurement, terrible, 
and terrifying. 

The effects of the calculated fright- 
fulness of this as of all wars, warp 
the mind, judgment, and emotions by 
propaganda and by hideous fears. The 
spiritual confusion and agony engen- 
dered by the taking of fifty French 
lives for one German, by drowned 
children floating in the sea from a 
bombed ship, by the heartrending heg- 
ira of homeless people, hopelessly di- 
vided, by constant sight of brutality 


*Eddy, George Sherwood, and Page, Kirby. The 
Abolition of War; the Case Against War; and Ques- 
tions and Answers Concerning War. Garden City, 
N. Y.: George H. Doran Co., 1924. 224 p. $1.50. 
p. 49, 61. 
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harder to bear than the expectation 
of death—leave their lasting scars. 
When life means little and death is 
ever present, then the idealisms that 
men have held dear fall into cynicism 
and disillusionment. 

This points to the second great re- 
sponsibility of the colleges—to train 
women scientifically and thoroughly 
for the colossal job of reconstruction. 
Women do not share the glamors of 
war, its adventure, its comradeship, its 
fierce idealisms that keep men fight- 
ing. They do not share the glory of 
victory nor the ennoblement of death 
in a cause held dear. But they always 
have, and perhaps always will salvage 
human beings from the wreckage of 
war. 

For the colleges—though we per- 
haps all will introduce voluntary Red 
Cross courses and the professional 
schools will present short, intensive 
nurses’ training—our real obligation 
is to plough deep into the life sciences 
and into the social sciences in order to 
produce women who understand the 
nurture of human beings. 

Another responsibility I see as hu- 
man beings become tired, confused, 
lost in the tangled ideologies of to- 
day’s life, many of which are evanes- 
cent and some of which are false—is 
a responsibility that schools and col- 
leges have let slip, perhaps through 
that curious reticence of Americans to 
put into words their deepest concerns, 
perhaps because the lack of practice in 
modern life has allowed it to slip from 
our educational system—the need of 
strong ethical and religious teaching; 
and I for one can not accept the teach- 
ing in any other field as a substitute 
for that. 
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Looking back over history I find 
that in the Christian Church from its 
beginning—in the schools formed by 
the nuns of the middle ages—in the 
homes of our puritan ancestors—the 
practice and teaching of religion and 
ethics gave a real direction and pur- 
pose to the whole of the lives of peo- 
ple. And I see today in our schools 
young minds meeting the impact of 
materialism and mechanism unsup- 
ported by the resources of religion 
and proved ethical conduct. 

The effects of war go deep into 
life. Some of its consequences may 
not be visible for a generation and 
some may last for a thousand years. 
The loss to men of their religious 
faith is one of the most tragic conse- 
quences of war. Faith has a hard time 
to stand against suffering, injustice, 
and moral wrong. What was the ideal- 
ism of the young becomes the disil- 
lusionment and cynicism of the war 
weary. Love becomes hate, good will 
becomes suspicion. God seems far 
away, uncaring, unknowable, and men 
all over the world are accepting a sub- 
stitute for God. The most hideous 
phenomenon thrown up by this war, 
threatening every country, even the 
democracies, is that men are looking 
to the State instead of to God to solve 
their problems. 

Throughout history and long before 
history was recorded, the deepest con- 
cern of man was to know God and to 
order his life according to his knowl- 
edge of goodness and righteousness. 
Religion has given us mercy, chastity, 
love, a moral order without which 
men become puny and society becomes 
chaos. It is the solemn obligation of 
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the schools to restore religious and 
ethical teaching. 

Religion and moral philosophy 
were once prevalent throughout both 
our home and our school education. 
They are now in neither. But goodness, 
ethical conduct, and moral order do 
not just spring into the young per- 
son’s consciousness. They, like every 
other idea or concept, must be taught 
and I look to the liberal colleges to 
lead the way in a renaissance of the 
religious life. 

Another obligation that the liberal 
colleges must fulfill for all women and 
all men is to provide for an immediate 
expansion of the curriculum in the 
American scene. We can no longer 
take it for granted that the free demo- 
cratic way of life can persist without 
constant effort on the part of all of us 
to understand the principles which 
underlie it and to become acquainted 
with those American letters, arts, 
science, and philosophy that have 
given it a sturdy body. We can no 
longer fail to recognize and under- 
stand the great forces in the world 
that are assailing it. No culture and 
no government exists in the world 
which does not impinge upon our own 
life. It is as true that all that is hap- 
pening in the world today is happen- 
ing to our own life as that all that has 
happened in the past is happening 
now. It is as true that the monster 
threat of the world today, the super 
state which is debasing the humane 
man and robbing him of his dignity, 
is threatening us, as that when the in- 
ventions and institutions of past civi- 
lizations have grown beyond man’s 
power of control and beyond useful- 
ness for the human needs and desires 
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of man, those civilizations then have 
sickened and passed. 

When the state, that man has made 
to preserve a condition of order in his 
own life and the lives of his fellows, 
becomes a monster engine feeding it- 
self at the cost of the dignity and 
worth of the individual man and the 
enslavement of other nations; when 
a man’s house is not his own; when 
families are not safe from need; when 
great hordes of human beings are 
wandering homeless over the world; 
when education of children is directed 
by the state for its own purposes and 
not for their own souls’ sake; when 
a man’s obligation for the moral and 
financial support of the monster state 
takes precedence over the moral and 
financial support of his family—then 
from the colleges some great spirits 
must arise who will inveigh against 
the giant state as Martin Luther in- 
veighed against the giant Church of 
the Middle Ages, who will nail theses 
to the doors of civic buildings which 
will cry against the lords of the state 
because they have terrified and stupe- 
fied the consciences of men of today as 
the lords of the Church terrified and 
stupefied the consciences of men of the 
16th Century. In the growth of the 
super-state man’s tool, not man’s self, 
is ennobled. 


It is easy for man to blame wealth, 
luxury, machines, science, for his pres- 
ent debasement, but it is not these 
themselves that are at fault. The fault 
lies in the fact that in the process of 
technical and scientific advancement, 
sufficient energy has not been ex- 
pended upon that most real and dur- 
able of all things—his own spirit. 
Without conscience, all wars are 
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fought in vain. When one thinks of 
Jost lives, one’s soul turns sick. But 
when one thinks of the betrayal of the 
minds and spirits of men, one’s hope 
all but dies. 

The liberal colleges must decide 
upon and steadily defend their course 
against all pressures. Should we be- 
come auxiliaries of army or of indus- 
try, we will prostitute our mission and 
betray our people. Men are fighting 
to defend our way of life which is a 
free way, but if in the process we have 
forgotten freedom, then every young 
boy will have died in vain. 

It is to keep men free that the 
schools and colleges must expend their 
wealth and their energy. If the ways 
of freedom are to be preserved our 
young men and women must learn the 
works, habits, and faiths of free men 
of all times. From the patient think- 
ers of the past, they must learn what 
comprises good private life and good 
public life, what is honorable, tolerant, 
and just. They must learn that wars 
leave destruction and that the compul- 
sions of war on our schools impoverish 
the minds of our young, but that the 
flowering of a man’s free spirit leaves 
art and music and cathedrals and good 
government. This is the high and holy 
enterprise of the liberal college and 
is now a moral obligation upon all 
education. But there is a peculiar 
responsibility facing the women’s 
schools and colleges. 

War kills not only professional sol- 
diers but poets, painters, inventors, 
musicians, teachers. And the great 
inventions of men in books, in art, in 
science, in architecture, are being de- 
stroyed in a moment of time. The de- 
struction of libraries, the destruction 


of great cathedrals, have impoverished 
all future generations. Should the 
splendid cultures of the past be lost 
either through destruction or lack of 
teaching, men will be thrown into a 
spiritual darkness that may again take 
six hundred years to dispel. 

This lays upon the women’s schools 
and colleges, as continuous wars did 
upon the convents of the Middle 
Ages, a very real responsibility for the 
continuance of the liberal arts in times 
of war. In the Middle Ages while 
men were at wars, great centers of 
learning, administered by women, 
grew up over Europe—the nuns pa- 
tiently amassed libraries, held schools 
for children. Women’s schools and col- 
leges must fulfill for a war world the 
function filled by the medieval nun- 
neries—that of preserving for human 
living, during the time when men are 
so largely engaged in the techniques 
of war and defense, great teaching in 
the liberal arts. 

It is then our peculiar obligation 
as students and teachers to give our- 
selves more fully to the task of learn- 
ing and teaching, to become more 
aware of beauty and of righteousness, 
to pursue liberal studies more quietly, 
seriously, and deeply, in order that 
those of our women who are in the life 
sciences and the social sciences may 
be ready for the nurture of human be- 
ings in a dismayed, post-war world, 
that others may be ready as trained 
women to establish homes, to pursue 
the arts, to enter active life well 
equipped, and that all may become 
strong, splendid, deeply thoughtful 
women, linked to the past in culture 
and to the future in purpose. 
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Section Meetings and Interest Groups 


University SECTION 


The University Section met at nine 
o’clock on Thursday morning, Febru- 
ary 19, with Mrs. Hazel P. Schwering, 
dean of women, University of Ore- 
gon, presiding. The question of the 
influence of war on the social programs 
of universities was interestingly pre- 
sented by Miss Elizabeth B. Crandall, 
director, Lagunita Court, Stanford 
University.’ 

In her paper and subsequent discus- 
sion on “The Dean’s Part in Youth’s 
Adjustment in Meeting the Present 
Emergency,’ Miss Helen Pool Rush, 
acting dean of women, University of 
Pittsburgh, pointed to specific types 
of problems wherein students, the 
dean and other university personnel 
must develop a partnership dedicated 
to the solution of their mutual prob- 
lems. 

The University Section climaxed its 
meetings in a trip to Stanford Uni- 
versity. The group traveled by bus 
from Fairmont Hotel and spent a de- 
lightful afternoon on the campus. 

Luncheon was served at the Allied 
Arts where Miss Anastasia Doyle, di- 
rector of residence and vocational 
counselor, Stanford University, wel- 
comed the guests. Dean Gladys Bell 
of the University of Denver, and 
chairman of the Section, responded for 
the group. Miss Mary Yost, dean of 
women, Stanford University, because 
of illness, was unable to attend the 
luncheon. The group expressed their 
regrets accompanied by a book certifi- 


“Abstracts scheduled for publication in June 1942 
Journat. 


cate. Members reconvened at the Casa 
Eucalypto in Lagunita Court where 
Professor John Wendell Dodds of 
the English Department outlined the 
new course in the Humanities which 
the University is launching. A most 
stimulating question and answer pe- 
riod ensued. The group then visited 
various points of interest about the 
campus and returned to the Fairmont 
Hotel by bus in time for the banquet 
in the evening. 
Thelma Brummett, 
Secretary pro-tem. 


* * * 


CoLLEGE SECTION 


The first meeting of the College 
Section was held on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 19, with Miss Jessie E. Gibson, 
dean of women of Pomona College, 
and chairman of the Section, presiding. 
The first speaker, Ray E. Baber, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Pomona College, 
gave a most instructive and interesting 
talk on “The Content of the Marriage 
Course.” Professor Baber spoke of 
the difficulties involved in teaching a 
course in which the emotions were so 
intense and the maturity level of de- 
velopment of the students played such 
a paramount part. The speaker showed 
how student wishes were taken into 
consideration without determining the 
entire content of the course. The sub- 
ject, which is a semester in length, 
gives special treatment to (1) effects 
of social changes on the family, (2) 
background for marriage as, for ex- 
ample, length of acquaintance and 
common interests, (3) husband-wife 
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adjustment, (4) new status of wom- 
en, and (5) divorce. Professor Baber 
made a special plea to keep such a 
course on a high academic level and 
to encourage research in the field. 

A discussion period followed in 
which Miss Anastasia Doyle, director 
of residence and vocational counselor, 
Stanford University, Mr. John H. 
Furbay, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Mills College, and Mr. Noel 
Keys, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, took 
part. Miss Doyle told of a course in 
marriage at Stanford in which experts 
took responsibility for lectures and 
discussions on various phases of the 
course. Students at Stanford agreed 
that they preferred lectures given by 
specialists to a course given by any 
one professor. Professor Furbay spoke 
on the questionnaire on which he had 
worked at Mills College to determine 
the attitude of college women on war 
marriages. Although results indi- 
cated that the women on the whole 
opposed “marrying under stress of 
war when otherwise there would be 
no marriage,” there were many argu- 
ments on the other side and especially 
troublesome was the problem of popu- 
lation replacement. Professor Keys 
explained a noncredit course in mar- 
riage given at the University of Cali- 
fornia which could be attended by any 
registered student. Some 4,500 stu- 
dents have registered for the course 
with attendance between 75 and 80%. 
The organization consists of lectures 
given by experts, discussions, and con- 
ference hours. 

Mrs. Virginia Judy Esterly, as- 
sistant to the president and counselor 
on human relations at Scripps Col- 
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lege, foliowed with a scholarly and 
brilliant paper on “Education of 
Women for a Post-War World.” 

A luncheon meeting was held in the 
Mary Morris Hall on the Mills Col- 
lege campus on Friday, February 20, 
with Miss Gibson presiding. 

Miss Gibson presented Assistant 
Professor George Hedley, whose ad- 
dress, “Let’s Be Normal,” was inspi- 
rational and interesting.® 

Following his talk, Mrs. Louise W. 
Fauteaux, dean of women, Colorado 
College, introduced the discussion 
chairman, Dean Ethel Tilley, Hast- 
ings College, Nebraska, who suggested 
a number of topics to discuss on the 
subject, “Implications of the Acceler- 
ated Educational Program.” The dis- 
cussion centered particularly around 
two topics: (1) Should the liberal arts 
college keep defense courses and allied 
subjects out of the regular curriculum? 
It was generally agreed that such 
courses should not be credit courses 
but part of the extra-curricular pro- 
gram. (2) Shall there be a regular 
social program this summer semester, 
in this new accelerated plan, as in the 
former two-semester year? Although 
no agreement was reached in this mat- 
ter, it was generally accepted that be- 
cause of a number of factors such as 
weather conditions and adults form- 
ing a large part of the student body, 
it would not be feasible at present to 
continue with such a program. 

A motion was made to instruct the 
secretary to write a note of apprecia- 
tion and thanks to Dean Esther Day- 
man of Mills College and a wish for 
her speedy recovery. A delightful 


*See page 123. 
*See page 117. 
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tour through the lovely Mills campus 
followed. 
Elva Brown, 
Secretary pro-tem. 


* * 


CoLLEGE OF EpuUCATION AND TEACH- 
ER-IT RAINING SECTION 


The first session of the College of 
Education and Teacher-Training Sec- 
tion, at which Dean Helen Dimmick 
of San Jose State College presided, 
was devoted to the subject of coopera- 
tive residence halls. Miss Emma K. 


Burgess, acting dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, described in admi- 
rable detail the cooperative dormitory 
at her university—its history, the 
plant and equipment, the personnel, 
the organization, and the social pro- 


gram. Miss Grace V. Plumb, instruc- 
tor-nurse, San Jose State College, 
gave a similar account of the develop- 
ment and management of the women’s 
cooperative houses at her institution. 
As the cooperative house is likely to 
become an increasingly important 
means of meeting the financial needs 
of students, these concrete, practical 
accounts will be summarized in the 
June issue of this JouRNAL. 

In the discussion that followed 
these two papers Mrs. Madge I. Mc- 
Glade, director of residence at Iowa 
State College, Ames, described the co- 
operative houses on her campus. She 
stressed the need of starting such proj- 
ects with small units, although she has 
found that after a campus has had ex- 
perience with the small units it is pos- 
sible to have great success with large 
units for both men and women. Co- 
operative houses at Iowa State range 
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in size from 35 to 135 students, and 
are operated at a cost of $22.60 a 
month for each student. The college 
furnishes the halls, and sets the room 
rent per student at $10.60, thus ailow- 
ing $12 a month for food. The co- 
operative houses have been permitted 
to conduct a candy shop for the halls, 
by which they clear approximately 
$150 a year, which is placed in a 
“luxury” fund for flowers, radio, and 
other items wanted by the groups. 


Each hall has a head resident, a 
council, and house committees work- 
ing under the resident. Its food serv- 
ice benefits by the advice of the college 
dietitian. The halls are self-governed, 
under the regulations set up by the 
dormitory council. All supplies are 
obtained through the college purchas- 
ing agent and the accounts are audited 
by the college. 

A student who is applying for ad- 
mission to one of the cooperative 
houses must submit three recom- 
mendations and evidence of a satisfac- 
tory high school grade average. Good 
scholarship must be maintained during 
residence in the hall. 


Miss M. Beatrice Olson, dean of 
women, University of Idaho, re- 
ported successful large cooperative 
houses both for men and for women 
on her campus. She stated that the 
movement began with the men stu- 
dents. “The houses are furnished by 
the University, and a set room rental 
charge of $1.50 a week is made in all 
houses. As food costs range from 
$11 to $12 a month, the total living 
cost amounts to $17 to $18 a month. 
Because of the large number of stu- 
dents in each house, each student 
works only for one hour daily for a 
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period of three weeks, and then has no 
duties for the next three-week period. 
In each of the halls for men, a man 
and his wife are in charge—the wife 
acting as social director; they also hire 
a woman cook and the University fur- 
nishes a janitor who cares for the 
halls, bathrooms, and living rooms, 
while each student cares for his own 
room. A hostess is provided by the 
University for the women’s hall—the 
oldest dormitory building on the cam- 
pus. The same kind of social program 
is found in all houses. 

Mrs. Helen Matthewson Laughlin, 
dean of women, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, described va- 
rious types of cooperative units on the 
U.C.L.A. campus. The “Helen Mat- 
thewson Club,” initiated by her about 
18 years ago as a cooperative house for 
girls with limited means, charges stu- 
dents $23 a month and has accumu- 
lated some $1,000 during the period 
of years, thus providing a fund for 
such equipment as rugs, a mechanical 
refrigerator, and the like. The girls 
in this club have always maintained a 
high scholarship rating. In more re- 
cent years, other types of cooperative 
units have been set up, including the 
Y.W.C.A. house where, although 
only girls live in the house, a success- 
ful cooperative dining room for men 
and women is maintained. Doheny 
Hall was built for lodging only; but 
Mrs. Laughlin has succeeded in get- 
ting community kitchens set up in the 
hall for groups of girls who wish to 
cook together. Rather than send all 
girls who wish to secure housekeeping 
privileges to private homes, apart- 
ment-dormitories have been built in 
which there may be several groups of 
small living units—all governed by a 
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house organization similar to that 
usually found in dormitories. 

Miss Hilda A. Stein, the national 
organizer of Delta Sigma Epsilon 
Sorority and biology professor, South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, described the need of a 
cooperative house on her campus 
which led to the establishment of a 
house for a group of 22 girls. This 
group has since become a national so- 
rority, but continues its cooperative 
house form of organization. 

Miss Margaret B. Stephenson, 
counselor of women, University of 
Oklahoma, stated that a cooperative 
hall for 36 girls had just been opened 
on her campus. A charge of $16.50 
has been set for the girls in the house. 
The hostess-director receives $25.00 a 
month with room and board, and the 
cook receives $30.00 a month. Miss 
Stephenson asked for discussion re- 
garding the adequacy of these salaries 
and also regarding time for social ac- 
tivities for these girls who are working 
their way through college. 

At the section luncheon on Fri- 
day, February 20, 1942, Miss M. 
Eunice Hilton, dean of women and 
professor of education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, read a paper entitled “Deans 
of Women and Head Residents—A 
Forward Look into Their Qualifica- 
tions.”* Following her paper, Miss A. 
Edythe Mange, chairman of the Sec- 
tion, and dean of women and profes- 
sor of history, Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, introduced 
President George A. Selke, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, and President of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 


‘Scheduled for publication in June 1942 Journat. 
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President Selke opened a brief discus- 
sion by stressing the importance of de- 
veloping the work of the dean of 
women as a recognized profession. 

President Charles W. Hunt, State 
Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y., em- 
phasized the influence the dean of 
women can have on the men on the 
campus. 

Discussion centered briefly around 
the problem of the dean of women and 
classroom teaching. Dean Hilton 
stated that deans are doing less and 
less teaching. Miss Grace H. Wilson, 
dean of women, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, stated that teaching 
allows contacts with students which 
the dean cannot possibly make else- 
where, and that it forces her to keep 
alive on some type of subject matter. 

After the business meeting on Fri- 
day, February 20, Miss Wilson read 
a paper on “Principles and Techniques 
of a Balanced Social Program.” 
Among the general points which she 
made were the following: 

Within the college there are many oppor- 
tunities for the development of those personal 
and social characteristics that make for success- 
ful teaching, and perhaps none is more signifi- 
cant than is the extra-class life of students. 
It is essential that this area be considered in 
relation to the whole plan for teacher edu- 
cation, and that it become an integral part of 
the student personnel program of the college. 
... There are many values that may accrue 
through the extra-class life of students: coop- 
eration, consideration for the welfare of others, 
respect for personality. Horizons may be wid- 
ened, inner resources developed. A deeper un- 
derstanding of the fundamental principles of 
democratic government, a deeper social insight 
may come through participation in activities. 
There are many personal needs that may be 
met: the need for fun and of zest for living; 
the need to feel that one “belongs” to a group 
and is socially acceptable; the need for poise 
and self-assurance; the need for recreative ex- 


periences; the need for normal wholesome re- 
lationships with members of the opposite sex. 
Abilities may be developed: the ability for self- 
direction, for intelligently planning one’s life, 
the ability to think critically and to make wise 
choices. 

Dean Wilson emphasized the need for 
planning and coordination without 
regimentation and described how inte- 
gration of the various resources on 
the campus might be accomplished 
through a social-coordination commit- 
tee. She then described ways in which 
they were trying to meet the problem 
of a balanced social program on her 
campus. 

Following Miss Wilson’s paper, 
Miss Dimmick asked what colleges 
had done about the problem of a so- 
cial program for commuters. In re- 
ply to this question Miss Stein stated 
that a commuters’ club had been or- 
ganized at the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University and that afternoon 
activities were planned from time to 
time. However, it was difficult to in- 
clude many commuters in the social 
program. Miss Donalda E. Morrison, 
dietitian and college nurse, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, de- 
scribed the program whereby all the 
dormitories entertain women at pro- 
gressive dinners. Miss Eunice Nelson, 
dean of women, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, explained that 
since the majority of commuters in her 
college live in Spokane, they have or- 
ganized a social group in that city, 
rather than on the campus. A social 
room for commuters has helped the 
situation on the campus. Miss Mary 
A. Ward, dean of women, San Fran- 
cisco State College, stated that the 
noon hour from 12 to 1 o’clock has 
been left free for-student dances, club 
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meetings, and similar activities, there- 
by allowing the 600 commuters some 
opportunity for participation in the 
social program. 

Discussion then turned to activity 
cards, health records, the social calen- 
dar, and student-faculty participation 
on committees. Miss Ward described 
the individual activity card which is 
kept on file in her office during the en- 
tire college life of every man and 
woman student. Each semester stu- 
dents are asked to come into the office 
to bring the cards up to date. 


Lois M. BENNINK, 
secretary pro-tem. 


Junior CoLieceE SEcTION 


Miss Margaret Dougherty, dean of 
women at San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege, served as temporary chairman 
for the Junior College section meet- 
ings. The first meeting included in- 
formal discussion on topics of special 
interest to deans: college morale, 
U.S.O. dances, the social implications 
of strikes, problems in governmental 
use of school grounds, and related 
topics. 

On Thursday morning, Howard 
M. Bell, who is now director of the 
Eastern Area of the Junior Red Cross 
and formerly was a member of the 
American Youth Commission, spoke 
on “Matching Youth and Jobs.” He 
said that, fundamentally, war has not 
changed any of the basic realities of 
occupational adjustment He stressed 
the major importance in every com- 
munity of a good integrated occupa- 
tional program which would include 
(1) research, on the economic side, as 
well as worker analyses and job analy- 
ses, (2) guidance, (3) training, and 
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(4) placement. The American Youth 
Commission’s study” has set a pattern 
for such a program; to work it out will 
be a long-time project; methods will 
differ, but every community can do it. 

At the same meeting Christine 
Ricker, director, University Dining 
Halls, Stanford University, called at- 
tention to the historical, economic, and 
psychological as well as the scientific 
aspects of consumer education. “Com- 
munal feeding,” she said, “may come 
to us as it has to England; indeed, we 
have seen its beginning in the school 
lunch. The simplification in this field 
which may be necessitated by emer- 
gency may be illustrated by the school 
lunches served in Oslo before the war, 
where the children each received a 
pint of milk, a hunk of whole grain 
bread, a hunk of cheese, and a well 
scrubbed carrot. I am not suggesting 
that we adopt the same menu at the 
moment, but it is perfect nutritionally 
and takes no time for preparation and 
no equipment.” Miss Ricker also 
spoke of communal feeding in indus- 
trial plants, of the enrichment of 
staple articles of food as a means of 
supplementing diet, and of the laws 
affecting the production and distribu- 
tion of our food supply. With respect 
to food, clothing, and shelter, she also 
recommended the pledge of the Con- 
sumer Division of the Office of Price 
Administration: “I will buy carefully. 
I will take good care of the things I 
buy. I will waste nothing.” 

Harry Rathbun, professor of law, 
Stanford University, in a paper on 
“Youth’s Ideals in a World War,” 
emphasized the grimness of the reality 
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that we face, the responsibility for 
leadership that rests upon the United 
States, and the importance of the edu- 
cation of the emotions and attitudes 
toward life as well as of the intellect, 
and of critical thinking. 

The final “meeting” of the Junior 
College Section was a tea at San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, where the deans 
were greeted by faculty and students, 
and were shown the new buildings and 
campus of San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. * * * 

SECONDARY SCHOOL SECTION 


The first session of the Secondary 
School Section was held on Tuesday, 
February 17, at 4:30 p.m. with Miss 
Helen Pritchard, dean of girls, 
Hartford Public High School, presid- 
ing in the absence of Chairman Ruth 
L. Sanderson, dean of girls of the 
William Nottingham High School of 
Syracuse, and Girls’ Advisor Mar- 
garet McCarney, of Franklin High 
School, Seattle, acting as secretary in 
the place of Mrs. Elva C. Wells, as- 
sistant principal, Roosevelt High 
School, Washington, D. C. Miss 
Pritchard, after reading a telegram 
from Miss Ruth Sanderson, paid 
tribute to her for the fine program 
which she had provided for the 1942 
convention. 

Miss Edna Shumaker, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, and dean of girls, 
McKinley High School, Canton, 
Ohio, introduced Miss Elsie May 
Smithies, assistant principal, Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School, who 
spoke on the topic, “Preventive Guid- 
ance.””® 


*Scheduled 
Journat. 
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At the very informal dinner which 
shortly followed Miss Smithies’ talk, 
Miss Shumaker, chairman of the re- 
gional contact committee, made every 
effort to see that deans attending the 
convention for the first time had an 
opportunity to meet the deans who 
had previously attended the conven- 
tions. 


In the absence of the scheduled 
speaker, Miss Shumaker called on 
each of six deans from various sections 
of the country to present briefly a 
highlight of her work. The speakers 
were Deans Grace Bennett, Oak Park 
and River Township High School, 
Oak Park, Ill.; Jessie T. Oldt, Senior 
High School, South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Mary Jane Roberts, Ferges 
County High School, Lewiston, 
Mont.; Ethel Rosenbery, Phoenix 
Union High School; Anna Pehrson, 
Granite High School, Salt Lake City; 
and Elizabeth M. Mills, Broadway 
High School, Seattle. These talks 
presented some very practical aspects 
of deans’ work. 

Thursday morning at nine o’clock, 
the Secondary School Section met 
again to study health and guidance 
programs with Dean Marion Brown 
presiding. The meeting had been 
scheduled at the University High 
School in Oakland, but bus arrange- 
ments were very difficult to make, so 
Dean Brown brought materials over 
to San Francisco. 

After a short talk on the Adolescent 
Study as carried on for some years at 
the University High School, she 
turned over the meeting to Dr. Alvin 
Powell, psychiatrist and lecturer in 
education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, who gave a very 
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interesting lecture on “Relationship 
of Certain Health Factors to Success 
in School.” With charts and slides he 
illustrated to the group how the study 
had shown that home background and 
pressure at home and school affected 
the grades of the students. In con- 
clusion he said that: 


1. The student was most likely to succeed 
in school who had a good environment and 
good health. 

2. The student who had no known crises 
and who, therefore, maintained an even un- 
broken equilibrium was not likely to have poor 
scholarship even though his environment or 
his health was consistently poor and he had 
below average intelligence. 

3. When there were sharp crises and 
marked breaks in the life rhythm of these stu- 
dents, there were none whose scholarship in- 
dicated success in school for the particular 
semester or semesters in which the crises oc- 
curred. 


Schools should try to do the follow- 
ing: 
1. Help the child and family to further 


good health, provide suitable environment, 
and create a sense of security. 


2. If inevitable crises come, help him 


adjust. 

3. Search for breaks in life rhythm. 

4. Plan school activities so as to prevent the 
accumulation of peaks of fatigue. 

5. Maintain close relations with student, 
family, and community in establishing these 
standards. 


On Friday, February 20, the Sec- 
ondary School Section held a business 
meeting with Miss Pritchard presiding 
and Miss McCarney acting as secre- 
tary. 

A report by Mrs. Estelle S. Phil- 
lips, chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the Office of 
Education study on The Individual 
Inventory in Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools: A study of Present 
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Practices in Selected Schools," was 
read and discussed. The committee 
was discontinued. 

It was then moved, seconded, and 
passed that a telegram of appreciation 
be sent to Dean Sanderson for the fine 
program planned for the San Fran- 
cisco meeting and for all that she had 
done to further friendliness and co- 
operation among the deans and that a 
message from the group be sent to 
Miss Sarah Sturtevant who, because 
of ill health, was retiring from her 
work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The secretary was in- 
structed to send a telegram to Dean 
Mary Yost of Stanford University for 
the very fine work done in preparation 
for the meeting and also to tell her 
how much she was missed at the con- 
ference. 

The group adjourned to meet 
shortly at a luncheon for Secondary 
School deans held in the Fairmont 
Cirque Room. Author Helen Mc- 
Knight Doyle, the speaker scheduled 
for the meeting, was unable to be 
present but in her place Mrs. Max 
Sloss of San Francisco was introduced 
by Dean Marion Brown as one be- 
loved in San Francisco, associated with 
many good citizenship and cultural 
movements, and last year selected as 
San Francisco’s first woman foreman 
of the Jury. 

Mrs. Sloss opened her inspirational 
address with the remark—“I do not 
believe in calling this group second- 
ary, it looks first rate to me!” She 
was also reminded of what Henry 
Adams had said about teachers— 


"Leonard, Eugenie A., and Tucker, Anthony C., 
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“Teachers affect eternity, one can 
never tell when their influence stops.” 
The group was warned to approach all 
work with humility—the job, not the 
person, is the important thing. 

Her talk centered around 3 “C’s”: 

Caution—Do not plan just defense 
because we will have fought in vain 
if we have lost culture and beauty. 
Of course we will have symphony 
con¢erts. Stratford Theatre has held 
its biggest season since its creation. 
Amsterdam and Brussels are putting 
on many concerts a week. 


Cowrage—See that faith in God 
does not go out of young people. The 
sermon on the Mount and the Ten 
Commandments need to be taught. 
Courage has to come from faith in each 
other, faith in ourselves, faith in free- 
dom of religion; we must see the ab- 
surdity of nationalism. 

Challenge—We must keep our bal- 
ance and maintain our own physical, 
mental, and moral integrity. We must 
help ourselves and our young people 
to have the right kind of peace which 
will take all the wisdom, generosity, 
and understanding of which we are 
capable. 

After a brief interval of relaxation 
the secondary school deans met for a 
panel discussion on education and the 
community, with the following par- 
ticipants: Miss Mabel Chilberg, girls’ 
advisor, West Seattle High School, 
Seattle, chairman; Miss Ann Cham- 
berlin, girls’? advisor, Ballard High 
School, Seattle; Miss Miriam E. 
Cole, girls’ advisor, Lincoln High 
School, Seattle; Miss Elizabeth W. 
Crockett, girls’ adviser, Olympia 
High School; Miss Esther W. John- 
son, girls’? advisor, Everett High 
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School, Washington; and Mrs. Pearl 
Wanamaker, state superintendent of 
education, Washington. A brief sum- 
mary follows. 

Miss Cole: In the ptessute of these 
times we must try not only to pre- 
serve a sense of values already incul- 
cated in our young people but to train 
them in seeing more clearly realities 
which they will have to face. Per- 
haps so far we have led them to mis- 
take things for thoughts. 

Can we teach young people, espe- 
cially our leaders, to analyze them- 
selves as individuals and to think out 
a philosophy of leadership? We need 
intellectual integrity more than ever 
in this period of confusion, an ability 
to face reality and to recognize the 
variableness of human emotions. We 
should like to teach them to take the 
long view and the broad view. 


Miss Chilberg: We talk of charac- 
ter building, but do we see to it that 
boys and girls are faced with situations 
in school which give them opportu- 
nities to make decisions and exercise 
the judgment essential to training for 
citizenship? Do educators by their 
own example and by careful training 
teach emotional balance and absolute 
integrity or are young people encour- 
aged in thinking that sometimes the 
goal in view justifies a flashy display 
or a bit of shady practice? Does the 
raising of a fund or the entertainment 
of a crowd ever justify exploiting our 
girls at the expense of their own finest 
sensibilities? If problems confronting 
youth today are to be solved, class 
work and extra-curricular activities 
must provide real situations for prac- 
tice in judging values, in self-disci- 
pline, in considering other people, and 
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in assuming responsibility for the com- 
mon good. 

Miss Chamberlin: Building and de- 
veloping those basic character values 
of moral strength, courage, persever- 
ance, consideration for others, breadth 
of understanding, tolerance, which we 
enumerate so glibly, depend upon cer- 
tain fundamentals—physical, mental, 
and emotional stamina. We all have 
been appalled at the results of the 
physical examinations of the first 
group of draftees. Of the two mil- 
lion men examined, approximately 
one-half have been declared physi- 
cally unfit for service. And while we 
may have over-emphasized this fact, 
since the majority of the defects can 
be corrected, does it not seem that our 
homes and schools are failing in their 
health programs? So much depends 
upon health. A careful schedule giv- 
ing proper attention to diet, exercise, 
work, sleep is the right of every ado- 
lescent. 

To develop mental health and 
emotional stability, we must give 
these young people as complete an un- 
derstanding of the drives of adoles- 
cence as possible, help them to develop 
at least one worthwhile activity, to 
make themselves socially acceptable, 
to develop the capacity for intelli- 
gent self-direction and the ability to 
talk over and think through their 
problems honestly and arrive at dis- 
criminating decisions. Let us empha- 
size endurance—persistence in win- 
ning out ultimately, even in face of 
defeat. 

The other members reinforced 
these statements with specific illus- 
trations. Mrs. Wanamaker especially 
emphasized that the home and the 
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school each must do its job and both 
work together. Education itself has 
responsibilities for all beginning with 
infancy and extending throughout life. 

This panel was followed by inter- 
esting discussions from the floor with 
much emphasis on the possibility of 
providing leadership training courses 
for teachers and students. 

After a short period of relaxation 
the final session of the secondary 
school deans began with the topic, 
“The Dean and the Guidance Pro- 
gram” with Harry A. Jager, chief, 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, as speaker.® 

Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, addressed the group on the sub- 
ject, “Certain Projective Techniques 
—Their Basic Theories and Practical 
Use by High School Deans.” The 
following extracts are from her paper 
on “Certain Projective Techniques”: 

The Rorschach ink blot test often seems 
only faintly to echo knowledge concerning an 
individual which is routinely and more fully 
and convincingly obtained by means of other 
established clinical procedures. At present 
some guidance workers are enthusiastic about 
the Rorschach, many are politely accepting of 
it, while some are frankly quite skeptical of 
its practical worth. While it embodies a new 
idea that would seem to square most satisfying- 
ly with sound psychology, still it must be ob- 
vious that the Rorschach is nothing that will 
soon be used very widely in the high schools 
of this country. Its use for some time will be 
confined to research and a few psychological 
and psychiatric clinics.... 

The projective techniques that are contin- 
uously being more widely used are finger 
painting, puppetry and _ psycho-dramatics. 
These all possess practical possibilities for the 
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high school counselor, who, in many cases is 
already using them (but without professional 
self-consciousness) ... . 

All counselors make use of daily schedules 
that show how an individual spends his time. 
This should be classed as a projective tech- 
nique. ‘Time itself is the most perfect me- 
dium of all for projective use. Space may be 
bent, as Einstein tells us, but time has no form 
nor structure until each of us structures it by 
whatever use he makes of it. When we try 
to understand a young person better by under- 
standing the quality with which he endows 
the time he has for his use, diagnostically we 
have hold on the most revealing projective 
technique that there is. As a person learns to 
project his aspirations and needs into the me- 
dium of time, so as to bend it more satisfying- 
ly to his purposes, therapeutically he grasps at 
the most perfect projective technique of all. 
This is a projective technique which can be 
used in our high schools, and one that de- 
serves our most devoted use. 


This very interesting and challeng- 
ing lecture given in Professor Lloyd- 


Jones’ inimitable manner was a very 
fitting close to the 1942 meetings of 
the Secondary School Section of the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women. 
Margaret McCarney, 
Secretary, pro-tem. 


* * OX 


THE RELIGIOUS 


At the meeting for the Religious 
held on February 20, Mother Mary 
Dolorosa, president Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Los Angeles, spoke 
on “Guidance in Catholic Colleges.” 
She expanded the following four 
points: (1) the necessity for student 
guidance, (2) some qualifications de- 
sirable in a counselor, (3) the guid- 
ance setup in our college, and (4) the 
common aim in view. Of especial 
interest was the emphasis on the 
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librarian as an important part of the 
guidance setup. 

At another meeting on February 
19, an analysis of the counseling inter- 
view was made by Sister Agnes Clare, 
professor of education, College of the 
Holy Names, Oakland. The follow- 
ing excerpts give some of the main 
points in the paper: 

The basic directive questions of 
education become the basic questions 
of life itself: 1. What am I? 2, What 
am I for? 3. What ought I to do? 

1. Recognition of the problem— 
Obviously, the ideal situation is for 
the student, after recognizing his 
problem, to seek the counselor’s ad- 
vice on his own initiative. In some 
cases, however, the student might 
have to be sent to the counselor by an 
instructor, or be sent for by the coun- 
selor himself. Some of these prob- 
lems might be such as the following: 
confirmation of a vocational choice; 
selection of a vocation; selection’ of 
courses in connection with a certain 
goal; knowledge of one’s status in 
connection with a particular goal; 
some curricular, social, emotional, or 
economic difficulty. 

2. Counselors tentative diagnosis 
and prognosis of all available data— 
Obviously the solution of an indi- 
vidual’s problem, or his plan of ad- 
justment, must be in keeping with his 
native and acquired abilities, his po- 
tentialities and characteristics. This 
calls for a diagnosis and prognosis 
based on extensive data pertinent to 
the particular case. The information, 
moreover, must be both valid and 
reliable. Part of it would concern 
the student’s intelligence, aptitudes, 
and interests. But a more complete 
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guidance program would include an 
analysis of the student with respect to 
his educational and experimental 
background, his attitudes, tempera- 
ment, physical condition, social and 
economic status. Some of the analytic 
devices which may be used to produce 
these facts are: various tests, measure- 
ments, inventories, the cumulative 
record, case study, interview, daily 
schedule, anecdotal comments, and 
other similar devices. 

The data as it is given over to the 
counselor from the analytic processes 
is in disjointed and fragmentary form. 
Before it can be utilized in solving the 
problem of the student it must be sys- 
tematized, diagnosed, interpreted, 
made meaningful. This is brought 


about by the mental processes of the 
counselor, as hé searches for the és- 


sential facts which characterize the 
unique personality, the analytical por- 
trayal, the mental picture, of the in- 
dividual under study. 

3. Counselor-student co-operative 
utilization of the diagnostic data—\lf 
the diagnosis has been thoroughly car- 
ried out by the counselor, he is in a 
secure position to confer directly and 
cooperatively with the student in per- 
sonal interview. This preparatory 
diagnosis, though an indirect step of 
the counseling interview, becomes a 
vital part of it; for it initiates, directs, 
and sustains the activities of both 
counselor and student. The counsel- 
ing interview is regarded as the spot 
in the personnel program where all 
the resources of the institution are 
centered upon the student’s problem 
in a coordinated, personalized, and 
individualized way, with a view to 
orienting the student toward goals 
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suitable to his native and acquired 
abilities. 

Counseling would be a very sim- 
ple matter, if some stereotyped pro- 
cedure, which would make for inevi- 
table success could be followed. But 
the counselor must face the contrary 
situation. There is no one, or no 
few, standardized techniques which 
can be used routinely with all stu- 
dents. . . . In guidance, as in all phases 
of education, flexibility, adaptation, 
and modification are needed in the 
utilization of all general techniques. 
Also one technique after another must 
be tried out, if necessary, until a sat- 
isfactory one is found. This calls for 
great resourcefulness on the part of 
the counselor .... 

Counseling is commonly called di- 
rected conversation. Most, if not all 
experts would recommend that the 
counselor begin the conversation. 
With some students this might need to 
be done in a casual, indirect manner, 
gradually leading to the interests of 
the student, as previously known 
from the diagnosis. This will be 
likely to stimulate the student to con- 
versation about his views, aversions, 
preferences, and other facts needed in 
the solution of his problem. From 
this time on the counselor plays the 
part of a good listener, maintaining 
and manifesting a sincere interest. 
With other students, the counselor 
might need to be direct and definite. 

4. Verification of plan of adjust- 
ment by follow-up—For the com- 
plete treatment of any case, follow-up 
is considered essential. The counselor 
may have solved the problem satis- 
factorily, but he cannot be sure the 
proposed solution or prognosis was 
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correct unless he follows up the sub- 
sequent course of the individual. Also 
he is thus aided in future advising by 
knowing what outcomes are likely to 
follow upon a given set of conditions. 
Among educational principles, there 
is one which is specifically and per- 
tinently related to guidance in its 
highest form. It expresses the ideal- 
istie goal of guidance; namely, the 
seeking to assist the individual in be- 
coming progressively more able to 
guide himself. This is the theme that 
should thread through the whole of 
the guidance program. 
x * * 


CuRRICULAR CHANGES 


Qn Thursday, February 19, at 
2:30 p.m., at the significant interest 
group on “Curricular Changes, Edu- 
cationally Desirable or Necessary, 


Brought About by War Conditions,” 
Dean Harriett M. Allyn of Mount 
Holyoke College, presided. Of the 
changes in the high school curriculum 
occasioned by war conditions, some of 
the most interesting have occurred in 


California. One of the Los Angeles 
high schools is training boys as in- 
spectors in airplane factories. The 
students concentrate on this course for 
five or six months with the provision 
that if they have not had adequate 
work for college entrance, they will 
be given special tutoring in order to 
prepare for college. So far two groups 
of forty boys each have been trained 
for this special work. In the Mo- 
desto High School, special work in 
skills is being given to prepare stu- 
dents for agricultural pursuits. 
Dean Marion Brown of University 
High School in Oakland, reported 
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that an increasing number of high 
school girls are getting married. In 
order to meet some of the problems 
of girls who marry before they leave 
high school or who are planning to 
marry as soon as they are graduated, 
and also to meet the need of students 
of moderate ability who do not know 
what to do after high school, a spe- 
cial course has been set up this semes- 
ter. The teacher in charge of this 
course works out an individual plan 
with each student whereby the stu- 
dent spends two hours a day on a 
project of particular interest to her, 
and receives credit for the time thus 
spent. Some of the students are tak- 
ing courses in family relations given 
by the Y.W.C.A., and others are try- 
ing out jobs in department stores or 
in defense industries. Miss Brown 
also reported a great revival of inter- 
est in courses in economics and in in- 
ternational relations. 


Curricular changes in the colleges 
include the addition of many Red 
Cross courses—usually without credit, 
courses in home gardening, news 
analysis, and map reading. Next fall, 
Mills College is to offer a course in 
occupational therapy, the theory and 
lectures to be given at the college, 
and the actual practice in therapy to 
be given at Stanford University hos- 
pital. 

A Chinese scholar at Pomona Col- 
lege is giving a course on the history 
and relationships of the Malay Penin- 
sula, the Dutch East Indies, and re- 
lated areas. Mt. Holyoke is giving 
an additional course in ancient his- 
tory to show how similar the modern 
crisis is to ancient situations. Twenty- 
one new courses that have special ap- 
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plication to defense or to some aspect 
of the war effort have been introduced 
at the University of Texas in the sec- 
ond semester of this year. Among 
the courses there is one given by the 
philosophy department on morals in 
time of war and there is a course by 
the speech department on principles 
and methods of discussion. 

Certain colleges and high schools 
are requiring specific courses in addi- 
tion to the regular required work. At 
Hastings College, Nebraska, every 
student now must take a two-hour 
course in social science. At the Uni- 
versity of Indiana each undergrad- 
uate must enrol for one semester of 
physical education and one semester 
of nutrition or first aid. 

In one of the junior colleges, short 
unit courses are being given in nurs- 
ing, emergency cooking, blueprint 
reading, and first aid. The same col- 
lege is offering a concentrated course 
for junior stenographers. 

A high school in Los Angeles is re- 
quiring in the senior year a one-semes- 
ter course in home nursing for the 
girls and a one-semester course in 
first aid for the boys. 

Dean Allyn suggested that one 
danger to which we should be alert is 
that of pressure groups utilizing de- 
fense as a means of introducing their 
programs. She felt we should eval- 
uate both the new courses and the 
time and the energy of students, and 
that we should be particularly careful 
to safeguard the health of students. 


Marguerite Woodworth, 
Secretary. 
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SERVICE MEN 


On the same afternoon, Dean 
Helen Dimmick, San Jose State Col- 
lege, led the discussion on “Campus 
Plans for the Entertainment of Serv- 
ice Men.” She reported that the 
problem was no new one to her col- 
lege, although the increase of men at 
nearby Moffatt Field since the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, and the fact that a 
battalion of them had been quartered 
in the men’s gymnasium, had intensi- 
fied it. The formulation of enter- 
tainment plans had begun a year 
earlier, when the San Jose Y.W.C.A. 
had called a meeting of representa- 
tives of the various women’s organi- 
zations of the city, and of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. These rep- 
resentatives formed themselves into a 
committee, the officers of which de- 
veloped plans for obtaining an ap- 
proved list of girls for dances to be 
given for the service men. 

Application forms to be filled out 
by the girls were devised. These in- 
cluded a pledge to be signed by the 
girl herself, formal permission for 
her attendance at the dances to be 
signed by one of her parents, and five 
recommendations of her character to 
be signed by persons qualified to speak 
for her. It was required for her accep- 
tance that at least three of these five 
opinions should be favorable. In all 
this the college had a definite hand, 
since two members of the committee 
represented the A.A.U.W., and one 
the office of the dean of women. The 
dances, for which from 150 to 200 
girls thus are provided, are held at 
Moffatt Field. The girls, accom- 
panied by patrons and patronesses, 
are taken there in Army trucks. In 
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addition to these rather formal affairs, 
the city Y.W.C.A. opens its door for 
weekly informal dances, at which 
girls living at the Y.W.C.A. are the 
partners of the service men. 

Some time after the inception of the 
city plan, a movement for the campus 
entertainment of service men was 
initiated by the students. Representa- 
tives from all ninety-nine organized 
student groups met and appointed a 
committee consisting of eleven stu- 
dents elected from the representatives, 
the president of the student body, and 
three faculty members—the presi- 
dent, the dean of women, and the 
dean of men. This committee acts 
as a booking agency for any campus 
organization wishing to entertain 
service men. It gets in touch with 
the chaplain at Moffatt Field, or with 
the Field’s civilian recreational lead- 
er, reports the type of entertainment 
to be given, the number of men for 
whom it will be available, and asks 
him to arrange for their presence. It 
has been discovered that the men pre- 
fer the smaller parties, such as pot- 
luck suppers, dinner dances, and the 
variety shows arranged by the dra- 
matic department. Such affairs are 
financed by the organizations giving 
them. Any of them which include 
the college girls must be approved by 
the office of the dean of women. 

In addition, the swimming pool and 
some tennis courts are open to service 
men, under the sponsorship of the 
men’s physical education honor so- 
ciety. On two evenings in the week, 
instruction in dancing is offered the 
men in the gymnasium by students. 

Another plan for the entertainment 
of service men was discussed by Dean 
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May Dunn Ward of the University’ 
of Washington. In Seattle, the initial 
steps were taken by the city, and the 
Y.W.C.A. was asked to supervise the 
training of junior hostesses. Each 
girl willing to serve in this capacity is 
personally interviewed by the Defense 
Committee of the Welfare Council, 
and from it receives an individual rat- 
ing: A, B, C, or D. No girl under 
eighteen may qualify as a junior hos- 
tess, except by special permission. 
When a girl is accepted she is given an 
identification card, and asked to sub- 
scribe to certain rules of conduct, 
which both the girls and the men have 
helped to formulate. One of the 
rules is that students may not leave 
the halls where dancing is going on. 

A definite understanding was 
needed as to what the city was to do, 
and what the University was to do. 
The University’s own program oper- 
ates under standards set up by As- 
sociated Women Students which are 
similar to those in force at San Jose. 
The program could serve a double 
purpose if, through it, enlisted col- 
lege men could be kept in touch with 
a campus, and so be encouraged to re- 
turn to college when the war is over. 
All enlisted college men were asked 
to register at a mixer given at the Uni- 
versity, and in addition requests have 
been sent out through the agency of 
the Community Fund for the regis- 
tration of college men for University 
entertainment. 

At Bakersfield, Dean Florence Mc- 
Kinley reported, the Junior College 
cooperates with the community or- 
ganization which was functioning be- 
fore the war began—the Women’s 
War-Time Recreational Council. The 
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*’ four principal council committees are 
dance, church hospitality, home hos- 
pitality, and open house. 

The dance committee is composed 
of ten women sponsors, each of whom 
has two junior hostesses and ten as- 
sistants. The standards for accept- 
ance as assistants are similar to those 
already described, and as is the case in 
other places, no one may leave the 
hall during a dance, 

The open houses are held in the 
American Legion Hall from six to 
ten o’clock on week-end evenings, and 
are sponsored in turn by the twenty- 
eight women’s organizations of the 
city. Saturday evening is given over 
to dancing and games, Sunday to some 
form of entertainment, the talent for 
which is sometimes furnished by the 
Junior College. 

Miss McKinley brought out the 
fact that Bakersfield Junior College is 
cooperating with community entertain- 
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ment plans rather than formulating its 
own, largely because its girls are 
younger than those in attendance at a 
four-year college. 

Miss Elizabeth W. Crockett, girls’ 
adviser of Olympia High School, 
spoke of the problem of the younger 
girl. Her school is close to a large 
military center, and she reports that 
girls of fifteen have been invited to 
dances by some hostesses, Other 
speakers brought out the difficulties 
caused by the preference of many jun- 
ior and senior girls for officers’ dances, 
and the consequent demand for the 
younger freshman and junior girls 
for the enlisted men’s parties. A dis- 
cussion of the possibility of combining 
men enroled in college and service 
men at a social occasion elicited much 
testimony that this combination is not 
approved by the Army authorities. 


Lillian F. Bidwell, 
Secretary. 


DENVER 


The National Education Association will convene in Denver, Colorado, 
June 28-July 2, 1942. Mrs. Ruth H. Anderson, dean of girls, East High 
School, Denver and N.A.D.W. summer conference chairman, announces 
that a program breakfast will be held at the Park Lane Hotel on Wed- 
nesday, July 1, at 8 a. m. Those who attended the last Denver convention 
know the Colorado deans are famous for their hospitality, so plan to attend! 





